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WILLIAM MONTGOMERY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Miss Johnstone continued^ in the judicious 
manner we have related, to correct the faults 
and strengthen. the virtues of the young people 
under her care, for several years, without any 
material change taking place amongst them. 
Jamie still persevered in his early predilection 
for the sea, and Mrs, Campbell, the joint 
guardian with Helen of the children^ strongly 
advised his being permitted to follow the bent 
of his wishes, as, in the state of public affairs, 
a long war was to be expected, and from his 
connections, he might hope to do very well in 
the Navy, Alas ! his Aunt thought it but too 
likely that he might, and therefore, though it 
had very nearly broken her heart, she at last 
gave the coveted permission. 

B 
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Tom Duncan was now a Post Captain ; he 
had distinguished himself in an engagement 
with a French Frigate, and had been promoted 
immediately. He was at this time on a visit 
to his Father, and Miss Johnstone wished that 
Jamie should at least begin his new life under 
so steady a friend. The arrangement was soon 
made ; Captain Duncan was as fond of Jamie 
now, as he had been when he first knew him. 
Whilst Helen and her Niece (now a beautiful 
girl of sixteen, and as amiable as she was 
beautiful,) were busily employed in preparing 
Jamie's wardrobe for his expected departure, 
he and Charlie set out to walk to the Grange, 
to pay a parting visit to the honest Farmer ; 
who still kept his health, and looked very little 
older than he did at the time of his visit to 
the Eagle. 

The boys were both out of spirits. They 
were going to part, for the first time, from the 
commencement of their acquaintance; their 
friendship had been productive of nothing but 
happiness and benefit to each of them; and 
now they knew not when they might have an 
opportunity of personally renewing it. They 
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appeared^ however^ to have changed charac- 
ters^ for Jamie's face^ as he walked along, was 
drowned in tears, whilst Charlie, though ex- 
cessively pale, was composed, and his step was 
firm. For some time they walked on in silence, 
holding each other by the hand, as if they 
feared the parting hour was come. At last 
Jamie said, '^ I am glad, Charlie, that Admiral 
Mayne has asked you to spend the Winter with 
him in Edinburgh. I think I am less misera- 
ble than if I knew you were to stay here to 
wander about by yourself.*' 

*^ It was very kind of him, Jamie, though I 
am sorry to be obliged to leave Stirling; for, 
BO far from feeling happier at being in a differ- 
ent spot, I think I should find a melancholy 
pleasure in visitingeveryplace where we have 
been used to walk, and calling to my recollec- 
tion all you have ever done or said." 

" Ah ! you will be better away, Charlie, I ^m 
sure you will; and I hope when you write to 
me from Edinburgh, you will tell me that you 
are better and happier, or I shall never forgive 
myself for leavmg you. Indeed I did not think 
it would have caused you so much pain, or I 
should have given it up at once/' 

B8 
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^^ Don't vex yourself^ my dear Jamie ; I feel 
I have no right to such a sacrifice. In fact, 
I ought to have prepared my mind long ago 
for what has now happened. You have been 
uniform in your assertions that you would be 
a sailor, from the time we were on board the 
Eagle; yet, somehow, I never once believed 
it, or at least, if I ever thought it possible, I 
imagined that your dear Aunt would never be 
able to bear parting from you. The certainty, 
therefore, of our separating, has come upon me 
unawares. I cannot, if I would, hide from you 
what I am suffering; but give me a few days 
and you shall see me restored, in some degree, 
to myself, though never can I expect to feel 
as I have done before." 

"Oh ! Charlie," cried Jamie, " if I could but 
see you cry as bitterly as you used to do, when 
I first knew you, I should not be half so mise- 
rable as I am now, listening to that solemn 
voice, and seeing that marble countenance." 

" Jamie ! I wish I could cry as 1 did then, 
for, painful as that was to my feelings, it was 
nothing to what I have since felt. I am, how- 
ever, sensible that the exertion I practised over 
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myself to get the better of my childish habits^ 
has been of great service to me, and will pre- 
ventmefromgivingway,for any length of time, 
to selfish indulgence, either in joy or in grief/' 

*^ And kill yon, by concealing your griefs : 
for when I am gone, who is there in the world 
who can understand your feelings, and guard 
you from the continual ruba which you are so 
likely to meet with, in mixing with the world ? 
How would you ever have got through Chal- 
mer's school without me to defend you? " 

'* I must learn, my dear friend, to defend 
myself; perhaps it is better for me to be inured 
to such sort of rubs, as you call them; for till 
I am, I feel sure I shall never be of use, either 
to myself or to any of my friends." 

'^ You will kill yourself! " exclaimed Jamie, 
in an agony of tears — *^and I shall never for- 
give myself for being so selfish as to leave 
you," 

"You mistake me greatly, Jamie; I know 
too well how much pain it would give to my 
friends, were I to hurt my health by fretting; 
and I hope your Aunt's precepts, and the re- 
ligious instructions I have received from my 
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worthy Father, will prevent me from giving 
way to the feelings I now have, for any length 
of time. Had I only allowed myself once to 
believe it possible that you would leave us, all 
my present pain would have been spared, and 
you would have seen nothing of my marble 
cfmntenanae. Do not, therefore, make your- 
self miserable about me. I think I know 
myself hetiev than most boys of my age, and I 
am confident that I do not promise more than 
I can perform, when I say, that in a week from 
this time, you will see me again as rosy as 
yourself." 

After a great deal of the same sort of conver- 
sation, Charlie succeeded in re-assuring his 
friend ; and for the rest of the way they talked 
on other subjects. To account for Jamie's agi- 
tation this morning, we must inform our rea- 
ders that he had received a great shock, which, 
as it came quite unexpectedly, was felt th« 
more. 

The final decision of his going to sea had 
not been settled till two days preceding their 
walk to the Grange, when Helen had, at last, 
given her reluctant consent. Full of delight at 
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having gained his favorite point, Jamie flew 
to Charlie the moment he rettirned from hiv 
walk, to tell him the 305^611 news,, totally for- 
getting, in his own happiniess, the misery tlie 
separation was to give h&Qi himself and his 
friend. Charlie, who had been so accustomed 
to hear Jamie t^k of going to sea, had taught 
himself to consider it as something like the 
thi^at held out to children, when they are tohl 
the fairies will take them, if they are not good ; 
he had therefore not attached the slightest cre- 
dit to what he heard, as he imagined friend 
H[elen would never agree to any such scheme. 
Now when Jamie, with eager impatience, re* 
peated the assertion, that Aunt Helen had at 
last given her consent, and that it was settled 
atmt he was to go with Tom Duncan, Charlie 
Was in a moment struck with the conviction of 
the ttiith of a misfortune for which he was very 
ill prepared. For an instant he tried to smile, 
and opeiied his lips to congratulate his friend : 
l>ut hifl strength was not so great as his reso- 
lutioti^ and ixl ode moment Jamie saw him 
lyihg d&td (as te sux^sed) at his feet. Ht«. 
gcresiiQiS soon brought Nelly and his Aunt to 
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his assistance^ but it was nearly an hour ere 
Charlie was at all sensible^ and during the 
whole night Miss Johnstone was alarmed lest 
a serious illness should be the consequence. 
Towards morning he fell into a restless sleep ^ 
but gradually became easier^ and at eight o'clock 
he insisted upon getting up^ as 1^ said he felt 
himself quite well» The surgeon advised He- 
len to comply with his wishes, a& perhaps the 
sight of Jamie's tears might provoke his own, 
for till now he had shed none. The experi- 
ment, however, did not succeed. Charlie was 
quiet ; but he shed no tears, and only spoke 
when addressed by his friend Helen or Jamie. 
He heard Helen in the evening say that it 
would be impossible for Jamie to go to the 
Grange, to take leave of Mr» and Mrs. Dun- 
can, as she had intended him to do ; she could 
not allow him to see Charlie, nor was Charlie 
in a state to go with him. 

^^ Yes, dear friend," said Charlie, rising and 
coming close to her, ^^I am quite able to go U 
the Grange, and indeed I think the walk will 
do me good. It will be the last walk I shall 
have with Jamie for many a day/' His lips 
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trembled, and a tear started to hid eye; and 
Helen was in hopes that now he would in- 
dulge in sheddipg tears and be relieved; but 
in a moment his agitation subsided, and his 
features returned to the same cold, marble ap- 
pearance, they had assumed all day. 

" If you are better, my dear," said Helen 
watching him, ^^you shall go with Jamie; but 
you must sleep well through the night, and 
look more like yourself, or I cannot let you 

go- 
" I will try," answered he, "and now, if you 

please, I would rather go to bed." 

' Helen saw him put to bed, and would have 
watched by him j but he so earnestly entreated 
to left by himself, that she yielded and retired. 
Some hours afterwards, on looking into his 
room, she found that he was asleep, and ap- 
parently composed. In the morning he was 
up, and dressed for his walk, before she had 
left her room. He spoke more easily than he 
had done the evening bdTore, and was evi- 
dently better though he was still pale, and his 
eyes heavy. ^* The walk will do me good," ssuid 
he, in answer to her remonstrances against hia 

B3 
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going to the Grange, ^^ and besides, I must 
learn to attach myself more strongly to the 
dear friends I have there, in order to reconcile 
me to my separation from Jamie/' The sur- 
geon, coming in at that moment, thought it 
advisable to permit him to take the walk, as 
change of scene was the most likely thing to 
restore him to himself. Jamie could not for- 
give himself, for having acted towards so dear 
n friend as he had done; and had almost made 
up his mind to give up the sea altogether, ra- 
ther than see Charlie look as he now did. 

Their walk back to Stirling was nearly as 
melancholy as that to the Grange. Jamie had 
-been greatly agitated by the solemn charge 
Mr. Duncan had laid upon his son Tom, to be 
watchful over him both in his spiritual and 
«nd temporal interests, and also with the leave 
the Farmer took of himself* *^ Five years ago, 
Jamie," said he, '^ you thought me a very old 
man, and I can assure you I have not grown 
younger since; I may, if it please God, live to 
see you return; but it is not very likely: 
therefore believe that this is our last parting, 
tad remembet my words after I am in the 



gttivc, L^ tib teniptaMcm, hbwever stroag, 
make ybu fof^get your prayera, evening a»d 
inoming; aji^l read your bible as regularly as yottr 
duty will allow you the necessary time. ' ' Jamie 
pressed his hand, and prcunised to remember 
his injunetkms ; attd^ <d£ter a warm embrace 
from his did friend, left the farm, accompa- 
nied by T6m, Who thoii^t tiie boys would, in 
their present fraftte of mind, be the better for 
a companion during their waUc. 

"Don't let whit my good Father said dis- 
tress you, Jamie," said Totn. "He said the 
very isame words to ftie when I first left him, 
tmd^r GJaptain Mayne'e G^e; yet, you see, I 
have come back again dnd ^gain, whilst he 
looks as Xvell and *tearly ad young as he did 
Aen." 

"I hope, 1r6tti,'«iat«riy Father may live 
many years, and flee- Jafnifie often again; yet 
still I would n?ot fotgfefc thstt he i& an old man, 
and thatth^e-ill?e4n^y-db«nces of their not 
itieettng." 

*^Pooh! Charlie, wBat a croaker ! you are as 
bad^as^y'Fftthdr Mtessglf. Jamie, however, 
has more of my nature than to attend to your 
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raven voice. He will look on the bright side, 
and believe that, when he returns, he will find 
all his friends as well and as happy as he 
leaves them." 

^^I hope he will, Tom; yet I would fain 
guard him against trusting too much to that 
hope. I have suffered too severely, in o^e in- 
stance, from being sanguine in my expecta- 
tions, not to wish to spare my friend from 
the possibility of bitter disappointment." 

Tom thought it best to let the subject drop, 
and therefore said, ^^How do you, Charlie, 
like the thoughts of a winter in Edinburgh ? 
I dined with the Admiral yesterday,, and he 
seems to think as highly of your drawings as 
he did when you visited him in the Eagle." 

^^ I feel his kindness and approbation deep- 
ly," said Charlie, ^^ and will do all in my power 
to merit both. Yet I think my friend Helen 
right, in insistmg on my attending College 
this winter, instead of devoting my whole time 
(as'the Admiral wished) to fitting myself for 
an Artist." 

'^ I am quite surprised to hear that this is 
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your opinion^ Charlie. I thought you prefer^ 
red drawing to every thing else ! " 

'^ So I should, if taste were the only thing 
to be considered; but my dear kind friend has 
so explained her reasons against the plan, that 
I am now perfectly convinced she is right, 
and nothing shall induce me to exceed the one 
day in the week, she has already allowed me 
to spend in my favorite studies.*' 

" What reasons does she give for this limi- 
tation ? She does not object to your eventually 
following the profession of an Artist, does she ? ' ' 

*' No. Far from it; but she insists (and I 
think her right, as far as I can judge,) that I 
can never rise to any eminence, as an Artist, 
unless my mind is well cultivated in other re- 
spects ; and for this reason, she wishes me to 
take the opportunity the Admiral's kindness 
gives me of attending to my classical educa- 
tion. The other, she is pleased to say, from 
my natural genius will easily be acquired when 
I am more advanced in age; whereas, if I neg- 
lect my studies now, the time can never be 
regained." 

«f Well, you may be all right," said Tom, 
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laughing; ^^ but 1 am glad my Father did not 
make me study Latin and Greek, instead of 
tending me to sea when he did, for that would 
not have done. I should never have been a 
Post Captain In my life. I dare say, Jamie, 
you agree with me on this subject, and rejoice 
that your Aunt has let you escape from such a 
fag." 

" I don't know, Tom ; perhaps it would 
have been better if my Aunt had desired to 
make me a scholar, and withheld her consent 
to my wishes. Charlie may do as well as ever 
I shall, in the line he has chosen." 

*' Yes, yes, thatt is all very true : but still, 
you do not mean to compare the pleasure of 
being a Post Captain to that of being only an 
Artist: even Charlie, with all his partiality 
for drawing, cannot do that." 

Charlie smiled, as he said, ^^ indeed, Tom, 1 
do; for I think the pleasure of being an Ar- 
tist ten thousand degrees greater to me than 
that of being even an Admiral." 

"Take care, Charlie, whtkt yoii say," cried 
Jamie, with more of his usual cheerfaltiess, 
^an they had heard before, "you Will inake 
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Tom and me quarrel, if you talk in that way/* 

'^ Why should we quarrel, Jamie ? If I were 
jnclined to quarrel with any one, it would be 
with Charlie himself." 

" He is afraid you will call me milksop, I 
suppose, Tom ; and that has always been a sig- 
nal to him for a pitched battle ; many a hard 
blow he has given and received in order to re- 
fute the charge against me, though I am afraid 
his cause was not a very just one." 

^* Just, or unjust," said Jamie, warmly, ^^ I 
will fight any one I ever hear utter the dis- 
graceful epithet against you; sol warn you, 
Tom, if we are to remain friends, you must 
neither say nor even think anything so degra- 
ding to my friend." 

" Indeed you need not fear, Jamie, that I 
shall think such a thing of Charlie; for, 
though he has a different taste from me, I am 
not quite sure that he has not greater courage 
than either you or I have." 

*^Do you really naean so, Tom?'* returned 
Jamie, with evident surprise. 

" Yes, I do; and I will tell you in what way 
he shews his courage. He willingly submits 
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his own wishes^ and resigns the pleasure of in* 
dulging in his favorite pursuit, to the voice of 
reason, and the judgment of his tried friend. 
Now, that is greater courage than either you 
or I have. We both have resisted the advice of 
our friends, and have, contrary to their incli- 
nations, obliged them to yield their judgment 
to gratify us : so that, though perhaps we may 
brave danger more coolly aud determinedly, 
than he perhaps ever could, yet let us recollect 
that he has as far surpassed us in overcoming 
the enemies of his moral duty, as we can ever 
surpass him, in overcoming those of our coun- 
try; and, so far from despising him, or calling 
him Milksop, I shall honor him from the bottom 
of my heart as long as I live.'* 

This praise from Tom had the happiest ef- 
fects upon the spirits of his Brother. It pro- 
duced a violent shower of tears, which from 
that time relieved his chest from the oppressive 
load that had lain there, and, by the time they 
got home, he had quite recovered himself. 
His face was still paler than usual, yet, had 
lost the cold statue-like appearance which had 
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* 

alarmed Jamie^ and even his eye had regained 
something of its usual brilliancy. 

James remained two days with his friends^ 
from this time^ and then^ after many a heart* 
breaking adieu, set out for London, under Tom's 
care, whose ship was l3dng at Chatham. It 
was no small trial to Helen, thus to part from 
a boy, for whom she felt all the affection of 
which her kind heart was capable. Con- 
vinced in her own mind, however, that he 
had chosen the line he was best qualified to fol- 
low, she resolutely struggled with herself, td 
prevent her feelings from injuring him by with- 
holding her consent to his wishes, or from al- 
lowing him to see all she suffered. " No," said 
she, to herself, " if I once yield, and permit him 
to leave me, I must overcome the weakness of 
fretting about what c^annot be cured. I must 
neither make myself ill by unreasonable anxi- 
ety, hor must I set the example of selfish in- 
dulgence to his sister, and scarcely less dear 
friend.'* Accordingly, after the first day was 
over, she appeared in the sitting room, and 
taught Mary, by her example, to stifle her tears 
and resume her usual occupations. 
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The following day^ from their receipt of 
Jamie's last letter from England, brought Char- 
lie's summons to repair to Admiral Mayne, who 
intended to go to Edinburgh the next day. Our 
young friend was, therefore, under the neces- 
sity of leaving Stirling that night, in order to 
see his Father and Mother, who would natu- 
rally expect him at the Grange. His kind 
friend exerted herself to give him courage to 
say adieu, and, as a cordial which she had re- 
served for the moment of parting, she whispered 
in his ear, that she had some intention of fol- 
lowing him in the course of a few weeks. 
This quite revived his sinking spirits, and she 
had the satisfaction of seeing him leave her 
in a much happier frame of mind than she had 
expected. 

Those who are left behind on such occa- 
sions, are always most to be pitied. Change 
of scene, new faces, and new interests, rise in 
succession, to amuse the traveller, and recon- 
cile him, at least in part, to the separation ; 
whilst those who remain feel only the dread- 
ful blank their friend has left, without having, 
for some time, the metois of diverting their at- 
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tention from ttieir loss. If they read^ his name 
meets them on the book, or the scratching of 
his pen under the passages which have most 
struck him ; if they walk, his image accompa- 
nies them, and they recollect with a sigh how 
he looked when he last pointed out to them 
some beauty that struck him in the surround- 
ing scenery. All this was deeply felt by 
both Helen and her niece ; it seemed as if they 
had, in losing Charlie, a second time parted 
from Jamie, and though both of them, for some 
weeks, excited themselves to overcome their 
grief, and hide their feelings from each other, 
Helen felt that neither of them were making 
much progress towards regaining serenity, and 
thei^efore resolved as soon as possible to change 
the scene, and go for a few months to Edin- 
burgh. 

She had intended to do this for some time, 
in order to give her niece the advantage of 
the best masters, to finish her education. 
The boys being with her put it out of her 
power; but, now that they had both left her, 
she resolved to seize the opportunity, and ac- 
cordingly began to make her arrangements for 
leaving home. 



CHAPTER II. 

^*How should you like a visit to Edinburgh, 
A^ary ? '* asked her Aunt one evening ; ^* I have 
a great mind to go and see how Charlie is 
going on with the admiral. '' 

^*0! not at all," replied Mary, turning very 
pale. 

"Why, my dear? I thought you had been 
very anxious to see Edinburgh. I heard you 
say so only the other day." 

'^And so I am, dear Aunt; though not suffi- 
ciently, to induce me to meet Jessie !" 

"You should forget, and forgive, Mary ! It is 
five years since you saw her ; much may be done 
in that time, you know by experience. You 
niay find Jessie quite as much improved as you 
are yourself, and she may now have as great a 
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horror of a lie, and be as anxious to perform 
her duties, as I am persuaded you are," 

^^ She may soon be more faithful in perform- 
ing them than I am, Autit ; for every day seems 
to make the labor of correcting my temper, 
and regulating my mind, the greater/' 

"I am glad, my dear, you feel it so; for that 
is a convincing proof that your amendment 
is considerable, already, and likely to become 
much more so as you advance in life. We are 
placed here in the world, like children in a 
nursery, to be trained and excited to exertion, 
in order that we may subdue whatever is evil 
within us, and fit ourselves for heaven, when 
God, in His good time, sees it meet to remove 
us thither. As long as we are in the world, we 
must all feel difficulties in ruling our minds 
according to the exact line of duty; yet, if we 
conscientiously endeavour to keep a watch over 
our thoughts, the task becomes easier every 
day. I am sure you find it less difficult now 
to prevent yourself from getting into a violent 
passion, than when I gave you the wax doll.'* 

" Yes, Aunt, to be sure I do ; but then, you 
know, I was a little firebrand!" 
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*' Well, reformation oi character cannot be 
expected all at once. You must endeavour to 
improve as much in the next five years as you 
have in the last, and then I trust you will feel 
more satisfied with yourself than you do at 
present/* 

*^ Do you know, Aunt, that the scene I went 
through with Jessie, coining so soon after the 
punishment you had inflicted on me, did me 
more good than anything I ever met with." 

*^ Then you are under a great obligation to 
Jessie, and ought not now to have such an ob- 
jection to meet her; perhaps she may do you 
as much good now, as she did formerly.'' 

'* I scarcely have courage to encounter ano- 
ther such day as I spent with her at Carfin ; 
fer less a whole week, even with the chance 
of receiving the promised benefit 5 nevertheless 
if you seriously wish me to go with you, I will 
try to submit, for what would I not do to 
please or gratify you to whom I owe so much !" 

** Thank you, my beloved girl, for this proof 
of your affection. I do not, however, mean 
to put you to quite so severe a trial as a week 
under the same roof with Jessie ; I hope and 
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trust she is much amended since we saw her ; 
yet I won't risk either your comfort or my own, 
by going to be inmates of the same family. 
I intend taking a house for ourselves^ and 
spending two or three months in Edinburgh ; 
in order that you may have the advantages of 
a music and drawing master. Now what do 
you say to my plan ? '' 

"That I like it of all things ! *' cried Mary, 
skipping from her seat, and kissing her Aunt : 
^^ It is the kindest thing you could do for me, 
and I hope it vrill do us both good/' 

^^ Saucy girl! what good do you think I re- 
quire, that you include me in the promised 
improvement ? '* 

^« It will make my dear Auntie more like 
herself, and restore to her the cheerfulness 
Jamie's absence has nearly banished from her." 

^^I believe you are right, Mary; I do want 
a litle rousing ; and, since we are both agreed, 
I shall settle my affairs here, and leave home 
next Thursday. '* 

On meeting Mrs. Campbell and Jessie, it 
was very plain that neither of them had for- 
gotten the scene at Carfin, though they both 
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thought it prudent to cover their feelings un- 
der an excessive display of love and affection. 

Miss Johnstone received their kindness with 
tenderness, though she forbore to make any 
prOfessions beyond what she actually felt. 
Mrs. Campbell, on her brother's account, was 
still dear to her, and it had pained her affec- 
tionate heart to have live^d so many years es- 
tranged from her j for, though there had been 
an apology written to her, soon after the me- 
morable meeting at Carfin, there never had 
been that degree of cordiality on Isabella's 
part towards her, from that time. 

^^ Charlie (or rather as we must now begin 
to call him Charles,) was the first to welcome 
his friend Helen and her niece to Auld Reikie. 
His spirits were apparently quite restored, and 
Helen listened with delight to the account he 
gave her of all that had happened to him from 
the time he had left her. He was full of the 
kindness shewn to him by the Admiral, who, 
in every way, strove to render his residence 
with him both useful and agreeable. His Fa- 
ther had given him, at parting, a sufficient 
sum to pay for the classes he was to attend at 
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Cciiggfi^ and the few pc^onal expenses he 
might be unavoidal^ly kd into^ Imt his meanar 
woidd not allow Imn to. do more. The Ad> 
BiinJy however, thought that, at leasts . since 
he was penmUed to devote caie day in the 
week to drawings he could do that more pro- 
fitably to himself Under a good Master^ and 
had therefore be&a at the expense of placing 
him with Mr. Naesmyth, the most eminent 
teacher ^n Edinburgh. He had already fi- 
msbed one piece^ which he had wiished very 
miich to send to Stirling, but (he Admiral had 
ciidmed it as his own, and; had taken it from 
him, and put it away sopiewhere, so that he 
h{u^ never seen' it since the day he had brought 
it ]^ome« '^ • 

^^Ihope>8ome day," continued he, "to be 
al^ to repay the Admiral the expense he is 
at with me. For his kindness I am wilMng to 
remain his debtor as long as I live.*' 

" I^bat is a proper feeling, Charles; and I 
hope you will be able to fulfil your intention. 
No one ought to allow himself to lie under pe- 
cuniary oblq^tions longer than he can help, 
though, ill your present circUipstances, it 

c 
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would be equally wrong to refuse assistance 
which is so kindly bestott^/' 

When Miss Johnstone tn^ the Admiral^ he 
was in high spirits. ^^ We sliaU mak^ to Artist 
of your protect^ Miss Johnstone^ in: spite cf 
all your restrictions. Na^sJEnyth say she never 
had such a promising genius imd^ him^ H^ 
has sent a piece that the y^utiker has finished, 
to London ; and he ftaObters me with Htke hope 
of getting soibething handl^me for iU J3hm't' 
you blab^ HcA^ever, on tokj accbUftt, "AA I itM^te 
to surprise him if we lucceedf and the]:^4stio 
use in letting him knoXv. anything about It il 
we are disappointed.'' 

ff I hope, most sincerely, Admiral^ that you 
will not be disappointed^ Charles cannDt tx: 
pect hig Father to be at much niore iexpense 
with his education, yet, you and I know that 
it is scarcely begun, to make him fit eith^ 
for an artist or any other profession llkdy to 
suit him. He Is a boy of no^conrnionabiUties, 
in many more ^vays than drawing/ He Ttte^ 
Mith the exception of the first twa or three 
months liter he went to schooli always at the 
head of hi* class, aAd I have no. doubt he will 



didf^guish hiin&df equ&By at Colfe^. (t 
would^ therefore^ beti thelkssmd pities that he 
sh^uld^»otP%af^ tlie oj^pdrtunity of ctiltiva,ting 
hii^lAliid^t^jfiaiy «U5 i?defiervt><$.<If5 through^ 
7oafv«l4Mii«8«y'hel^ emibibd to ihal^e a little 
mMi^ %^^ iSHAwing^y I ha^ ti6 dotibt hh 
Fal^ci^^ift eiMlify be p^vailed oiy to famish 
the remainder/ 

nff It ifr* thr'vei^y end t have in view; and 
NaesinytV^hiiilM it majr be accomplffihed. I. 
wiit^myself^'itlr'faraa^iieff ia my pbwef^ give 
Um^eti^fy'aMfeliE^i^^tbut alas 1 my abilities 
ai^hot^^fO^^'hal'tiiey^li^fe been,' and to do 
all that may be t^ougbt necesskry/I fear will 
be^iiiote thait my pur0^^ ban coviar^'' As he 
said tl^lt^^i^ht^d i^e^fyy and Miss Johnston^; 
wbo^-^il %|]|B^ that/th)*oi^h the villany of a 
friend^ he had beeii nearly tiiitied/^tiddavoiM'ed 
to tatti Btff^thoughtd iiito « dififbrent *ehannel, 
by^f¥»]Mlb^^M^€aiat4[^ hhd d^d to her the 
etmii^h^diM ^ I danb^ tnyself Admital/ A 
sald^qBhi^^ gtv^ hlfii^ ^any peetmiary agslstanoe 
^t^fttm^tf^^tot^^tiii^^ i^quitei 

sufBcient {of^h^tl^^ytU^^ it is so peculiarljff 
up) thai tt^t h^ixftm^ of due capital i^n 

c2 
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h^ tovich^4 tiil,tlie children fireof ag^. Whert'; 
that tinie arrives, if Charles requires it, I shaU 
be able to adv^ice him a sufficient s^m tcf_ 
launch him into the wprld, either. ^ 4in Artist 
or in any other line he may fix on, and, kno^ff-: 
ing that I shall have this in my power, I: am. 
anxious to decide on some method of comple- 
ting his education." 

The AdmiraVs eyes glistenedas he held out hits 
hand to Helen« and, pressingit warmly, he said : 

^^ Let us keep a gOod heart ; we shall mans^ 
it in some way or other. If I am not greatljr 
mistaken, the younker himself. will help us out 
of oinr difficulty; and th^t^ perhaps, will.be 
better than if we had the money to. givp,him. 
He will know the vi^lue of industry, j^nd iQAtft 
by. times to be sober, And Qareful;.^nd baye i^ 
proper respect for himself." ; ,,, , . ^ ... , ^ 

Mi§is Johnstone and Mary had spent tht^-4?SJf 
at Mr. Campbeirs Qh theic r^turii to thpi^jCjw^iL 
home. Helen asked. Mary hpw she.iww 
pleafsed with Jessie, and whether sl»e t^ougi&t 
she was more amiable than slie had, promised 
to be,v when they met her at C|^*fii|. _ 
. ^^ I don't know^ Aunty hpw ta answer your 
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question. She does not hy iu a passion with 
mffpoT dobs she tell siicH defib^raie fibs as 
sli^'tfid tKen^i y^ her ni^nners do hot please 
ttiie, IRiere is a slyiiess '^bbut her, and a de- 
gree Of iiffcsiitdl fo^dric^^^^ I cannot be- 
U^ve^she feels, Imdr Vrhich ' I, for my part, cer.- 
taiilly catindt return: This keleps ine in a 
coifistant fret all the time I am \vith her. I may 
perhaps be unjust, however, and recollisct more 
thaii I ought of fortner times.*- 
. ^*^Sro, Mary^ you are ndt unjust; and,' though 
ji%6 it^ty disagreeable to me to be obliged to 
l^iht^cmt defects in any one, andi dtill more ifi 
dtite ^b meanly relacted to you, I thhak It my 
duty^te make you AiOy awar^ of Jessie's ch^- 
rititer j lfor, in^ dase of my dekth bef6re youi* 
Bfi>tliet is ^ age, your p66i Pithkrhjis'^eitUd 
Ihat y6u hiu^t reside with his Sister; aiid' con- 
sequently you A^outd be Jessie's constaint c6m'~ 
p^mHti. t ^iiave been too deeply inter^stied, 
iS&Vekii^; In all that can have a chance of af- 
lebting^'you, hot 16 ehdeavour to study your 
Ci^ln^s charkbter and conduct very liari^bwly, 
t$inC^ J idknii^ tb town ; ' and the restilt has been 



i' , ^ ' 



far from siftttsfactory/ Jessie is exactly the 



Mtne^ereaiaire she was.Mwhen we'met-|ier- «t 
€!a^n*-^«Mridi tidi^ diffbreiiee; oolyy 4iiat exptcni- 
«Ace has tai^hther the n^eaiity^ ofthroivjIB^ 
a ¥dl over ner defect8y«tid ftssumiii^^ tipoB^dl 

commcMi occasions^ that intiMiatfaig'BitiSe^'aild 
g^tte manner^ -which will- ^eii iiiee^ed Jit 
mttking hes" be believed -amM)Ie> ihi0^ «44ed 
to the flattery she so liberally bestOwis isohJI^ 
yfAiom ^e thinks it w^Mh Wkil«^ to oondliale^ 
will make herave#y gMendifavonte; 'I Hfm-' 
sidisr her now as a ImT mboe dang^nms^ comr 
psmiOn for yott 'than • she W&s fire yearf i^<a.. 
TlM)^ her iRiilts w«i^ so- masked, and so dtsr 

Ittgt^helMy that ti(ey»' tended to cure yoUv cof 
what yoH found tn yourself at all'vesemjbiiBxig 
her. 'N?>wVebthfee<mti«ry>^^iheithi^wsw^ 
{daiisiUli<y(«vJ5r< ail fat1^ ttotic^v ^hd'^fifvota/fio 

' -uiueH ^ndoiir aA* sincerity;' 'that^'wte^^you 
Tib% |)dl'ifirk your gMk^ she might deceivevyou 

\aiid lead yob'im to a degree of confiddnoe 
Mghiy d»igerour;> Ssr^ahNri^s eii€ aiad^kiiid^ 

'1)tit never trust hfii'j'iforH you &^ fho'.^wilL 
bettay ybtrr 'frleiid(rtd]^y!andyif tni her .potf«F^ 

* teHfter S^ob taitoPible/* ^ . . . rr, 

<< God forbid i idiould evw%e under^e jde^ 



cesdty^Hvin^^v«itH<^4Bni^^ '^ said 

^■^ !Ci£l|[>9i»g oueAiirbo^as 6bbnm Jdotfaesr.to 
J93ta^./y(iiilhinre doisr giren . mk iwothear reascm 
for dttmUxig^moBte tilkn ever, the possibility 
^feiiob &nHe^i^t«!- Would thlare be no ^ay of 

^^ • * 

^NunednHlie woaM, «iy dear; unless Mrs. 
f6a«tpb!^)Q)ioae'tadediiie having you ivith he^ 
and that is very unlikely.'* 

^liteBT'it'is^'* ietdrhed'Mary; ^^ my. only 

itopisitfieteforeii^ that there never may be an 

^opportMnHy ifor ;my < dM^ to depend 

upon her." . ; - 

^ <^ I sincerely hope^ imy jiear, you ipay never 

he closed to; ^ 4*?K^ Pf %5Lng witlf , Jcsa}^ 
t^ofi^ it . ia . p^rl^ap* WW^i i'* . P;® ^ fc'^l ^ 
A^^ou94:|n the , ^ubject^- ml dcu God knjfM^ 
whial is li^t fwr ua ^]^; ,^d^ii^ wil^ not cast 
jpiJfhA, tbere^if be does not &^% t3^ 4f j^ ne- 
^essarf |i^ and good. . X^t iis reflect ^tn tbisy^aqd 
'tely pvithr finnnese pa Hi^ lifv^p foriawb^e^cr 

fiituatipn^ we are placed||,w|;^)i t£i9l to coinfojj^ 
us, we cannot fail to be happy/' . , 
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i^tohbatoBie '«nd Iflai^ would •b&>6|Ktl¥Hp^ir^ 
.^ehml looked At ^^ with 9»%mmhw^^Jr* 
"^■Wbal^. Jewle 1 '' :Baid flh% '^ lp# p^Me 
tiiat 1 mnderfltand you ! Does your Moti^eriiffdly 
mnan to- introdQce/.to jUie. worlds , as. woi^fip^ 
gbrlSiWfap Mre; little nyore than sixteen i^^t^ 






(( 
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Dear/ yes, ma^am Mt is quite tkefttri^n^ 
Dov^-and Mamna says -she is silre:it/^iU^;4o 
us both good, by lettiogus see ibemwdfrsr^iif 
genteel society/^ .,r,: .:^, 

« '^ I iealv •'^i^^ sbe will be disappointed |ii 
lier eocpecttKtions': however, as I do notaj^cftle 
of making children women before * their .time^ 
I must: decline her invitation to join your 
party, 'both for myself and Mary.'* 

Jessie tried every coaxing art she tras tnii^ 
tress of, to prevail on the cross old Muid^^ 
she commonly styled Helen, to alter her'det^- 
mination; to ^ore depended on her success 
than she chose to tell: Mr. Campbell's pro« 



im>fii 11%^ {K^\i^46 go^ thfe^AJbsembfy witkn^t 
her, as Mr. Campbell disapproved of the sbh^^ 
alt6f^ti^/f and hid dblf yielded oan^ttiiiSining 
cbnfi^m^ t^nthe ple^ ofits bd»f life bnly^imi-- 

enjoying any thing of the kih^foaaphiriddBaqt 
dii'^eirlaeeiid fetiarain^ t«K^1S*inW^^ till 
fSEllf85^i?N« oif ?^dge. She triedy '^ew^qato 

lamy ^ ^e Hiigllt aB -wtUt iHnl^ attemptMi 
to remove tte CaftStte Ha the te^r^f^Ar^lniifs 
QHStJ'^^Je§At declared thnt iibtltihjgiSBhbuId 
I6e^ fijr kt hdme, if ^ it v^rvn!;y «d ^itK«dte 

'^^Mti^. iCanipbeit «t ia&t ' yidded, f andiiqiro- 
Hilled to' go her»?lf and try if sh^ : coriM 



prevail on Hislen W 4^4^e to her WMii% i9n4 
J«^ie/'ftir the tiiqe, WHS P^I^IP^ ]^^?^' 

liftibii) p^ a pf^ifit dl}^ fought ef ro^ .cQ?(ise- 
^MQxice to her helpred niece ; and abe ^ve 
% ge9tle» though finn^ refusal to the Mother, 
a» 9he hibd l^efore done to the da^hter. 
r ^^i am astoni^hed^ .feabftUa^^V said sbe^ 
''to find you have such an iQtention> a^ to 
introduce Jessie so soon iato society I Do 
you not recollect all the azgumeBto your 
<lear Mother used- to give us^^ againsti girb' 
thus early mixing with the world?." 

^'I don't think her arguments were at 
^1 conclusive^ and even if they had weight 
at the time she livedo the habits and man- 
ners of society are so much altered^ that her 
opinion now caanbave no more force than it 
would have in making me have my gowns 
and caps cut after the fashion she preferred." 

" If your worthy Mother's opinion, Isa- 
bella, has so little weight with you, I can- 
not, certainly, be surprised at your holding 
mine in the c<Mitempt you profess ^yet pardon 
me, my fllend^ if I venture to say that I 
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fcave grdrt jiollfit ii^ wi»n..i5^ fttoy^W?ia§jj 
xiety 'to: pfimUade ' ttie? .1^ J9«i vfou in ^^^4^ 
this A^embly, ydia .l^3(ivil2i|d^ra%clh^^.i^^ 
of ydi^ iwanl^ ai^Jbtty ^Utii^^d. Of M^ .pro- 



priety* '. * j: ! ;;.;;rj;^ *j. .•'/•_■■.;/ • 'j-rru 






fatnn OOuU; pou lltifioiser iWJ^ :>b£(^ lffl¥^ 
pinaBed |i|3r .lipfti I c^r^iiij^^.d^j nQt.I^\$? 
like tonkiikft toy daughter tol^caoEip^^iiy^r^ifs 
liirintiT'y but I see that if 14^ wA QQi^y 
with her wishes^ she will fret.j^^r^^lf. illj ^^i 
|Merha|H3. throw, herself iato a eon^Umptiofi ." 

"In dther words, yon aH^w^ yourself,^ Isa- 
bella,' to be ii^tttedy isstjead^ of ruUng. „ Trust 
^me, there ia so daoger. of iJessi^'$ io^k^ 
her health by any such nQi}seA9a>'iMd[^ it la 
full tim© for you to Ipt h^r jSise Ihs^t you 
can, be firm, wlij^ ypUf nnder^feaodtng j^I^ws 
you fJiai compHfdu^ W!<»ikt te. bMrtful>, aiMi 
eontniry to her beat ittt«re^.*' 

Mrs. Campbell shook her head^: ^^ she 
rose ta gQ> ^^ I wijl. endeayoru^ to persvade 
hec to give It up> but I hope you will go 
wilJi us if t eannot succeed. If you d^not,. 
I know not. what may be the consequence,, 
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gbronilierJIhe peimM^pnv" ? ./..?. ,^^ / 
-:MI '^haU' cciPtaitily fieitliej? go myself i}or 
permit Mary to go, Isabella, let tfaeconscK 
qiienoes be >what they will. If you are so 
weak as to desert yourself, and act contraiy 
to what you feel to be your duty^ merely 
firom fear of Jessie, that is no reason, why. I 
should comply^ contrary to the conviction of 
iHry own mind/' 

j.,*^AhJ Helen, you don't know what yon 
would do if you were a Mother! An Aunt 
doinot fed the tenderness tiiat I do^r- uor 
know the as^ony of being obliged to • disap* 
IMplivt her only chUd/' : - / ,-- 

ff It i9 foftunate for Maryy then, thsit Liun 
90t her Moth^,*-said Helen, as sh^ ipse to 
i^eite Admii^ Mayne, who at that; moment 
^tered the room, and put an end to tfa€^ oon- 
yersatioH. 

The Admiral came full of happiness, at Bating 
received a favorable answer with regard to 
Charles's drawing. The person in Londoiv to 
whom it was sent, had bought it, and re- 



were done by the 8dhl^'^Af«ld«. ^He^^fldni^ 
ricfflii^^df ^ the »by^^^ ag^^5« %«ftt AedAlnni* 
ri^r •^I'tliorfght It- best tc^ c6h<seMlvittelt^ .alj 
pi^sent, *that ^le might, bfe uriliittsSiftd kl liif 
jiiagettiehi ^ • I Sm ebme no#^ t^> d^sulti^ytm 
dii \!ie propriety 6f tettiilg biihl imj& tbe^-ee^ 
^ret, or^of cbntinuing t^ ddHteekl it/' - \ ^^cil 
' «1 %ee no use in telBbg' tbli^rp^rsoli :a2i^ 
thing of the matter. It signifi«is Wotfaiiigyto 
him xt^at is the age of the Artisi^ pftrpided 
his^net;es are well endiigh painted ^t6 anetm^r 
thei ptrrpoie^ of sale. ' If he • doe^ hot' ftiid 
th^ do 80, be isf ^liberty fi^ *ejedti i^^mi 
I therefore see nothing ntfftSr dii^^cdlifeelkUfig 
from hhir tbiit th^y are i^ja^dtfted by? ^b a 
hiere bo^i'^ whereas, if Ke'kneti^'hti sigi,^lift 
liii^ht iltebk unconscidu% usidet^lAieth^iff^ 
^id bflter a price below what they' «re ideally 
worth.'* i ^jftcT'V 

^f You .are quite right,. Madafi^r'v^Mi^ed 
the Admiral :^^ I am glad l;Tdi4r Qol.: ofit on 
my own judgement, which ^ I > siftspecj^ ^ was 
more biassed by vanity and pride in ihe boy. 
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than h.;f '^'fiiiat^;S9n 4eliberatio% wa3 :Ukel|: to 
\M for 'bin iitiier«fi|. : I kave Ji)(ewkie anptl^^r 

yoa'oii. ^ l hlfVQ mM^ up ij^y i^und xiQtito 
pBirt'firtta Gluniea^ asrlpng ^ bi^ edu€ittion 
ead^ be iqmvi^ fmin Edinhx^h. The ex- 
peose will be but triflbig to me, and not 
beyond Mrbul If oitn do eaaaJiy. In the mean 
time he .shsiU . ^eontMiue his dmwiog under 
my &i«nd Ni^Qsmyt^^ and whatever of his 
pieces ire thought saleable I sbajl dispose of 
without alkmin^ htm to know anj^thing of 
the matter* The money I feX^ for them I 
mean to dcpo^t^.as ^ fund^ for enabling him to 
go abroad when be wri]f e^ at a proper age^ 
say eighteen or nineteen ; and wh^at with that^ 
and the little assistance I -may be able to, add 
to it, I think we may epntriveto si^porthini 
tor the few yeiws it will be necessary for Jiini 
to remain abroad. If my plan succeeds, 1 
have no fear but that, by the time he re- 
turns, he will be abte td support hiniself^ and 
repay us, by his kindness ^nd affection, lor 
all we have done for him." 
Helen grasped the Admiral's hand, as a 



nl»s; fmd thfii 'said^ f^Pn mne jconditi{i%.' 
AiiiKtrtAy I will;agiree.toi3ro]i9: fdsa^fuid IbftfcjiiH 
that wBeiirlay^'Ncphttv Jbiiiei.is af dige^ ]r<liH 
D^itl peifmitliim to iiepay aUrtfae: peraniary 
part of the .obl^;tttioii, imlesg Cbarles isajl)}^ 
to do It hifuseUL'* y.r. ,. _ 

The Admiral^ after some faint objecibiofis. 
against cmiiiig under .any ^aramise on the 
subject, M ladt submkt^ aifd from ijasA time 
entered tip6h his plan of rai^g,a*jbi«d for the 
benefit of his yoHng pMtegi^ with jren^swod 
interest, on finding it so highly appronfed Jiy 
Miss Joiinstooe. 

The Queen's Assembly had taken phu:e,. and 
nearly a fortnight had passed,, wilrhont iiotea'^ 
again seeing Mrs. Campbell; the latter then 
called one day and found only Mary in tikt 
sitting room. '^ I wish, my dear, to say aiiwd jtp 
you by yourself: Mr. Campbell, I understaod, 
dines here to day, as he has somebusiness to settle 
with your Aunt ; now, I want to ask you to 
confer a great favor on Jessie and me. Will 
you oblige us?** **If in my power. Aunt, you 
may be sure I will!" *^ I know it is in your 
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Tfffi^^^pVUtyut ikmkklkf>'x6mM ysntdwtyffgi^.i, 
tliink it quite right, though neailyjlidfl lf(%r aj^i 
J«0id4^ m ^okiuinii']n:itpJifiUty<«^g[i^ 
oitM^to^ ttylieidee^ explain. inylfi}£? T> k n^Bf. 

•^^^Cortiaiiilyaiot, Aunfc^^aftelr vlmtiptU) hfkY§/. 
srid t i will da anything to .oblige ;yoit €<^si§n>v 
tendy with my duty; but I can. |iir0iiu^.np.f 
more/ n^ . 

.'Itivas \ttry fooUsh^ in me, to , ijliriDv.yoUy 
iiiy'dear;.forf«after aU, it wa3 QiiLy'to.s|i(y t% 
Mr. Ctoipb^Uy if be should ask yo^ an^hiog 
about' the Chieen*8 Assembly^ thai you^k^ it 
vcry-'Witli.'.-: ' ^ :■ . ,:■• •'-•*:• '^-.^,<.<;^. 

i ^How can I say that, Auj]^ oonsiis^tly. 
with: truth i You Icnow I was s)Ot th^re> . ^ndt 
he'imifit.-know sa too/' i- <■ . •..;• •. i^^ jj,_ . 

"^^^Ko^ he does not; for, to tell you (h« t^j^, 
he went out of town the evening before, ^jjcj, 
Jfisale so <Bntr6ated and insisted onuny-gdng, 
t^ I:.eOnaentedLi Mr« Campbell, ^n^ hi^ifj^^ 
Uttti^ on- hearing by accident that we had ^^^ 
Ifaer^. believes that your Aunt chained :^v 
irattdjBiid suffered you to go with u«>'-: . /* 
^ ^' And who could be 'do mean as totell hipii^f 



offended 'vpltiicisnr^ lijir gwig <ligblJboijto]rwih 
Aunt,^ doti^rftrj^ to hx^Jues^steiis^eomQls^^ 
8hey tx^' screi^ me, toid I^tbat jmilhad](M»^. 
with tis, but tJiat H^lai Mraft:cQpfinedivwi|;l|ift 
cold." yvja 

: ^Oh ! Mfs. Campbell/'. eried: Maiy^cMi^- 
ittg ^her 'hwida in agony-^'^Did Jyoo?^^^^^ 
coanteoanoe to such a fabricated kt»tyl%y) At< 
^^l am 80 nervouBj ^ child^ I :reai^ lucret juil 
courage to meet Mr. Csunpbeirs angltfyv voitc^ 
when* he is seriously offended; but' yow Iroii't 
be 8o hsird-heatted as* to betray t[s, williyou^?^^ 
asked she, in a tone of voi^e that> tbadnded* 
Mary of Jessie^ ' when she^liad any- :{)oinfi ' to 

gahi. ' '" 

-•*! eaii do nothing for y^. Madam,'' jefaJd^ 
Mary, after a moment's fiause— «^* ualesi ttrjr 
Aunt win permit me to dine with Mn^^ PinI*' 
tersonf, whete I have been asked. 1 1 meant t^ 
have sent an ajkilogy, but now it^willb^ better 
for me not to see Mr. Campbell at all." ■ 

^ You are a good girl, I really believe !" 
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said Mrs^ Campbell/' thoagfa'f am. oif iJcssie's 
opinion^ that your Aunt has made' y6a too 
scnriqilildui^'jaboat'inaaiy things : yet, ^perh^ it 
ia the best uraj^'fifter all. I sometimes; wiah 
that Jessie had a little more of your strictiiieBs, 
f<>r to you I may tywii, that she often brings 
me into sad scrapes with her wdl^meaning 
evasions." 

Mrs. CadipbeU now said she could hot wait 
for Helenas' return, and, with a tibousand char-> 
ges to avoid Mr. Campbell, she went away^ 
leaving Mary more vexed and astonished at 
what had passed, than can be described. She 
was still sitting in' deep reflection, wheir her 
Aunt returned, to whom she'related what Mrs. 
Can^pb^ badto^d'ber; soUeiting leave to ac- 
cept Mn* Patterson's Invtftlbtion. 

^^ It is melancholy, Mary, to see how ,my 
f$^ friend Itfabdla has beisn perverted from 
ber duty. No person couldbestow more paixis 
Oft JiejT educatioa than ygmr Gratiimother 
did;; Unfortunately she was not at all . sea*" 
s9>le of tbfl great defect of her daughter's cha- 
racter, Consequently she did not endeavour, t^ 
apply a suflfeiient remedy to counteract the »ad 
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effects ^f it^ V^m m'^^ifiW^ of r^$p(MHi 

rather to ^idopt other, pec^le'd 'iheMtsiafid ojn* 
nion3, than tlkli^ tb« troaUe-: toloraoi any foir 
herself^ :\YhilBt I Uved uiid^r the fiftmeioof 
witj^ h^r^L fihe w^) n (gdod kindrhediied i^l, 
jwrhose ^pi^H^ljit^ w0i!e rights I fuUy belieNr^ 
h^h^ lA; U^HJight wd aetidii* JHer /Motiwiv 
irhP^r'WiM ^yOAtlogly f(9id of her, treated iKSr 
3inth. tb? gnr^^fttest-indiiteeRoe, W that tll^sh^ 
m^nfi^d ab0 ii^¥er bad kiiowii iiirhaft cGsitfa^ 
4i^tii(M[i wa9 i lor; aa 9b^ loved her Mal9ier aa 
^iitir^y^ ^ ^Fer thought of i&ing aoytinnir 
she knew ahQ dJWikedi 

^^ She Qftarri<^fMr. Qs^I^Q; d)(Wr ^ex -hihr 
.Mother's doatb. Hfsi^ ^ ^edl^t mUni w 
ev^ry reape^tj bpt, fr<3p beh^ overpo^'Oredy I 
may altpoatraayt yfiti^ bumnepa^ t^a o^|;lkliiM^ 
to watch over .the fei^per rand jbahita of 'jblP 
cfaild^ till they;))a«^.l|QOCHiH^ .j|&QU?l^le. ; ^ 
' " When he ii^rat ,h%fm rtO'v obieifve -l^cMf .4^ 
fects,^ he trjwid t^ oQQimfiQo^-.her MothW5 of 
Aeir peroichniart^iN^ni^^i^ d?ew ^rom-^b 
a promise to watchovar .ber^oi^efally^randht 
more strict m f^^M^iiiilg every dai^cHM 
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from duty. A\bm\ this interference has only 
mide tilings much x^brse. Jessie knew how to 
intimidate her *M6tke#y ^)tid that tohd Mother 
had neither courage to oppose her child, nor 
to be honest to Her HUsband^ and from that 
time has been led on> from otie step to another, 
titt how she almost elqtiald Jessie in art and 
disi^Imulatibri. She i» nbt^ hdwever,^ easy un- 
der it. Her cdhi^ienc<; still speaks, though it 
iff 'oHlj^ itf^Avhfsper^f;aftd the time may yiet 
«IWi6 ^hcW'he^ ^ed Will 6e opeilied to the heki- 
oti^ ' bffe^^^ Aii' ha» cMnmitted, in negle^tiii^ 
to'tlttfa hi^r^elffld in th^f6&r;ahd ntirti^, and 
adtiidnition, of tSe Lord; - 'W^n that day &p* 
ri^5f^Mtei*jf,^I My^ Bfe Ifeid in itiy gravfej 'but 
T#(^>l!e^t, If t U^ ^; I I6ave a solenhi charge 
otf t*S, td^fulffl^tri ttiy j{»6r frtend, the diity I 
ii^dffVdifld eiifccute, weire' I spared^ to siee 
liop require it. On the bed irf death, she will 
wtiht aci^nhforteir of afdiffefetit dispositidn'fi^m 
J^ii^^ ahd tfiatcbinfortermuistbeybti/' 

Miss^iTbliYidtbne said she regretted the ne^e^i- 
sitythef^ wild for Mary's avoiding Mr. CttiUpb^li; 
but thought there was no other means of saving 
Mts, Campbell's conduct from exposure. Helen 
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then^^ sent a BOt^ ta Ch^^QS^ d^siringy jii^ tp. > 
calj, 4iin4 walk i^thl her. nije^ tp Im Sifter's^ : 
as she }mew,hejwafi engaged. W^ dine .4h^e tp. 
meet her. .. . ^ , 

Mr, and Mrs. Patterson . were both ex- 
tremely attached to Charles, and not a little 
proud to have a Brother living with Admiral 
Mayne. He was always welcome to their 
house, whenever he found time to come to 
them, whilst he, on his part, became equally 
attached to them and their young femily. Annie 
Patt^rsbn, their eldest daughter, a child often 
years old, was the favorite subject he intppr 
duced into his pieces, whenever a child cpuld^ 
be admitted. And he pever fjiiled paj^g/wbexi^^ 
her attitude , and figure we^ ad^if eid, th^ be ^ 
h|t4 little merit in the perfonxiAPce,^fpf J^9p^ 
wa& sQ^ beautiful, that no one lyho sfiwW pQ^14. 
fail in nEaking a likeness. ^ r > 

Bytb^ end of Mayf Miss J<du^tQl^ v ^^ 
Mary thought tiiey had ooen enoijigh pf £^|a^l 
burgh; tfeey^ therefore gave \ip th^ir Jtupse^^^, 
after a;plea8ant driv^ fottn4;,f3N^!?0^f^ 1^ 

mor^ in Stirlbig. - •• -.-. -:.:., :,,j^. ,->*'; :lJy-:\':^' [r-r 



CHAPTER m. . 

Admiral Mayne continued to reside in Edin- 
burgh for four years^. from the time that he 
first invited Charles to live with him. The 
whole of his conduct had been uniformly kind^ 
and the only thing that affected our young 
friend's- lu^ppiaeas was the mysterious disap- 
pearance of' all his productions^ finished under 
the eye of Mr, Naesmyth. 
, He ha4 1^^; first fdt very much averse to de- 
dicating so much time to his education from 
the sense of duty he had of remaining with his 
EallLer^'to asf^st^him in the Farm. The old 
maoj ho^v^r^ would not. listen to hb pbjec- 
tM>n8» . ^'I am strong ^md hale yet/' said }ip^ 
'^ and am quite able to support myself and my 
wife^ and may be to spare a little to the Ad- 
miral to help him with you. I will therefore 



/. 
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follow the advice of Miss Helen^ and deny 
myself the pleasure of having yoit neat me, in 
order that I may have the comfort of knowing 
that I have not allcrwed selfiiSr motives to in- 
fluence me, in anything that- regards^ my^ affec- 
tionate and dutiful boy." 

A yearly visit of six vredts was all the time 
that Charles could 'spare from his studies. M r« 
Duncan, however, fbuhd some excuse to go to 
Edinburgh, either in the winter or early in- 
the spring; and his wife alledged, that if Chjirles • 
were to go to London, she believed th6 gudenu^ 
would facncy the wiieat-seed liettcr there, than 
anywhere else. ; 

" True, Annie,'* returned he, laughing, " and 
may f>e you will then think the hemp-seed better 
there too, for I urn sure you would liot be. very 
contented, any more than I, to be denied see-' 
ing our bairn for a Idnger time than a year," 

^'It^ould go hard with us both, gudeman^ 
now that he 1^, in a manner, all that we have 
left. Robbie seems to forget u» altogether;' 
atfd T(mt is so long t)ut of the country, that^ 
unless it Id JslYie and Chariie, we have no oAe 
to love at all." 
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• at* r ' • • 

yAo4 why, I;ifo^d% 49 jpu forgi^jpppr 
Na^y^ who is morfi with y^u ,fhao ^ny of 

/^That U the very thing, thf^t made me ^r- 
get^h^; not^ want of love, for she is as dear to 
me as any of them, stilly you know, Charlj^, 
is one by himself, and, now that Mis^ J^el^n 
a^ the Admiral think he is likely tQ ,do so 
i^icell, I, am more proud of him than of any of 
then^/' 

^^ Tbou art a good soul, Annie \ and hast a 
kiii4 heart ; but, good as you are, and kind .^ 
yau have been, Charlie DuncaQ (^^servep ^ ]p>u 
have ever done for him, and will prove tl{fit he 
is so, whoever lives to see it." , . 

Quurles had been once on pne . of his yearly 
vii^ts,. when he came to see his-fiiends at Stir-. 
liAg* He was now a different character from 
what \^ had been as a boy. His residence 
i^n4<^ the watchful eye of so^ensible a man as 
Admiral Mayne had tended to strengthen every. 
U4f»g that was amiable in l^is character, and to 
^jprrectthe great &ults in hisjiatuzaldlsposi- 
tipn-^ndolence and easii^ess of temper, whieh, 
though not indulged to any criminal degree^^. 
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the time Ke Anit came to reside witli Mmm 
Johnitdiife^ 8^1 hidt 4tctMxhdi]Y pee^ 
when off his gu^. *' Imo^ledge of the -Ad- 
miral's character eonTinced him of the delecM 
of his oWtii^ aad hH 'Meadily persevered in 
keeping a thatch ot^er himself/ tilt tile task ^he- 
came easf, and^ In £BNrty the evil had eht^Iy 
been 6y^cowk. . r 

Oh tik6 ev^eiiing of his arrival at Stirlitig/tilr 
he was walking out with Helen, he sild, ** I 
wonder, friend Helen," (as he still icon- 
tinued to call her) ^^what the Admiiilal does 
with dinky drawings ! He c^ainly has a riglit 
to keep them if he ^pleases; 'yet, I sometimes 
wisfa'I coidd ttiake an tittempt to sell them. 
I may flatter myself, but I certainly do think 
I draw better thaid some of niy 'fellow-isikudeRts, 
who tell mc t&ejT ckh stlpport themselves by 
the sale of their works, and,' as my Vorihy 
friend is far from rich, I wish very ninch to 
make myself independent, and be no longer a 
burtlien^fpbn his bounty.'* <.. •'- ^-.^an,-. 

** I believe, my dear, he does net liftend^liat 
youldipuld continue much longer \f*it%%]tii?^^It 
depends upon fifr. Naesmyth's opirS<i!n^' wfae- 
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^Mr jmwte to be anoMiegt* f ei^. int JS4Ia- 
l^ucgli'or not/' At this moRieptttiey werf^. i9i^ 
hy Afary> who came runn^ii^.to s^y. tttat a 
large packet of letters had arriye4 ffoi^tjiax^; 
as^ however^ it was adclre^secL tq her Auutj ahe 

durst not break the seaL . ;, . 

I** . ^ ■ . . 

Witb ^ager impatience^ Helen snatchedl J^ 
valued packet^ and, breaking, thc^ . «^_cUs- 

tributed tq har impatient compaoioAs tb(nr 

' ' ■ .1 

jsdiare of its contents. 

. '^ FronsNaples !" exclaimed ChacUis, eagexLjr^ 

" what a happy fellow ! " 

Jamie^ knowing the taste of his frieo^ had 
given a long and precise account of everything 
he had seen and felt, sin^^ he had hew in that 
Mediterranean, and finished by es|ires8^ii|gp a 
strong desire that Charles ahould endeavoor to 
gain his Father's coif sent to visit Italy* 

^^I aia likely to be. here,'* he continued, 
'^ fof 9pme. years, if not always in one plaee^ 
y^e^y occ|^isk>nally popping in from time to time, 
when it would do itiy heart, good .tOv have wfk 
de^ Br frjiend to love and i^eceiver me. 1 am 
q[|iite s^oni^ in what I say ; . it ia ti>e best^poa- 
sit)^, tl^ig £oi? you to do.^ With your taqte 
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cuia genius, y(ki ^;ebuldlII)proye yourself In t#o 
1^1%; here, more thato you can ever expeet td 
it) «i$;her iji^ JSdinbiDrgh of Stirling; and the 
e^^i^^, VHifih^ id the only objection tatlie 
4(^#iet; I ^ cfigL[B$6, may perinaps be managed 
tiitbqi* distreasing your F«tjher% I ham 
ij^ijl^ (m the^ sifbject to. my Aunt^ and if she 
^ppitaf4^. ofitlm pbtil/ 1 haVe no doubt Mr* 
ItoijMeirti 'Wittt 1^ to Ity tod I shall have the 
delight, of :fi«dlngia letter for me the next tinoie 
I put ih h^e, telling me how soon I may ex* 
p.ect you." 

'^^^i)Wli-€|?€ ftifeild," sighed' Charles^ when he 
tlAti^iinldh^ his letter, *' how it grieves me to be 
d^edrt^ did^PlHdiat ypu; for Ot how much 
d4^ght%$«44 it give m^ to see you once more, 
in&^e^dently of ji^e gte^it bribe you hold out 
ta nvBrVimproy^emtfut in my favorite aitP' 

Mi^s Johnstone appeared ov^r^srlielmed by 
dO^ infbr^i^Q^ eonltained' in her Nephew's 
letiibi^; ' "Sh^ liJA^. to hide it from the* enquiring 
^^O^h^ul^tire,ypiii(%friends> tilly&ellng 
that the effect wasibeyond her strength^ she 
hastily left ^he room. 

" Sonjkf^lling must be Mrrong with Jfimi^ 

d2 
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after all his funny letter ! Did you observe, 
Charlie, how palcmy Aunt lras ? *• ^ ^^^ - 

*^ Yeg, I dHy ^ Mary ; tout diepend trp6ii it 
there is 'nothiH]^ wrong ^th Janiie. Pei'iiap^ 
he htfer Tehtted BOme danger he has beeh iti^ dr 
something of that sort, and that hks vS^^tkd 
your Aunt. ' I am sure your Brother was qiittli 
happy, aiid light-hearted, when he wrote thid 
letter, aiid full of the pleaisure he had enjoyra! 
the day before, when Tom took him to visit ' 
Admiral Stuart.' 

*^ Admiral Stuart, did you say Charlie ! Has 
Jamie been introduced to Admiral William 
Stuart?" 

^^Yes, so he says,*' returned Charlie, observr 

« 

ing the perturbation of her manner: *^But 
what is Admiral William Stuart, mor6 than 
any other Adnural, that his name makes you 
look so pale?" 

f* Nothing," answered Mary, slowly ; *'only 
I do not wonder now at my Aunt's agitation .**^ 

.Fearing that Charlie ittight ask moi'e ques^- 
tions than she was at liberty to answer, 
Mary now left the room. She had very fAf 
piudeiitly been let into thte iettet of for Aula^^V 

••.'■' 4« *«► « ■ ■' , ■^' ■'''■■ '■"-'•Oi 
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former engagem^t i^th CapUdn (now , Ajimi- 
1^) Sltuarti Jiiy Jes^l^^ who hadpix$ke)iupa(part 
<|f t^el^ti)^^^ ofShepnly 

]|pew that tjie i^i^rli^^ h^: l^^^turo^ 
ijfrhpn ,i^t w^ veay near i^ QDi]^^t|w^ and t^ 
4if , ^4^iur^. jtho)^!^, himself ill^sed. M^ay 
had, shed many tears, on first hearing, the n^^ 
l^^l^ly history .of her Aunt^A ^riy disap- 
l^j^tipents; b^t afterwar4s, as shjB^loiew Jessie 
was not over scrupulous as to trutfa, she per- 
8ua(|edl^rsel{ that they might have been exag- 
geratj^^ o^..peihap^ o9,e of Jessie's waking 
dreams, she therefore banished it from her 
mipd> an4 had .Beyer thougl^t mqre.of it till 
tbi^eve9ing, when Charles's mention of Ad- 
i^ind Stuart's name broi^ht Jessie's. story 
firesh to her recolleation. . 

^* Then, for once, Jessie spoke truth ; " sighed 
she,, as ^h(3 rested her head on her hand, at her 
chamber ^vindow, " My poor Aunt has indeed 
. m^ with this severe misfortune ! J could not 
be mistaken in the expression of her face to- 
night; but how sorry I am that I knew any 
thing of it ! She did not wish me to be ac- 
quainted with it^ or she would have told me 

d8 
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hereelfj it was therefore very etuA in Jel^f^^ 
tell me a woifd df the matter/' Thih, iffte^ k 
little reflection^ isfie si^krtSt^a, tmd 6x6la^cftf, 
'*Gobd may, lior^wer, come crttt 6f "evlttl -1 
may prevent Charlie from hurting her UelSiA^, 
hy forbidding Irim to mention this ttiafif^d nartiie 
trfprelier." ^ 

Mary fimnd Charles in deep meditatioA (i^r 
James's letter. She drew her chali' doiife'^ 
his^ and, after a little cheerful cfhat dond^rAlWg 
oiid times.and the Brother who was id dear to 
them bpfii, fehe saftd, carelessly, " 1 wisii ytra 
would not mention that Admiral's nam^^efofe 
iny Aiint, for I heard some story froin j^^sie 
riK)iit a Quarrel that there wa^ between him 
and one of our ihtniHy, aud I don't thintc she 
likes Jamie's introduction to him. ** 

"Thank ^ou^ Mary, for putting me on my 
guard* I might Very likely have given Ker my 
letter to read^ nbw 1 ilhall not offer it, as t^^re 
iiB a great deal in it abolit this mail, who seisins 
to be Jamie's hero/' 

Helen did not return to them that eveniiigi 
she only sent A message by Nelly^ to say tW 
she had a headachy and wad gone to bed, and 
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in^ji^j: dr^as^iig roQni. before >r^ta«$W . . ' 

^^^lien^Chf^lesrepair^ to the idi^sitij^-room 

pf lu8 fiiend^ he found her up^ and iQlentBIy 

f^ My. dear Jamie's )ci|id letters quite QV^rf 
came me last nighty CharjUe; I was not.at4e $^ 
talk to you on a subject be has v^ry much at 
hearty an4 which I haye no doubt he has ineikr 
^oned in his letter to you." . 

'^ Yesj I believe you meati^ his wish for jcuiErr 
ing him at Naples ? Out dear friend has stitt 
the same sanguine temper he used to have, asid 
never sees any difficulty in acconq>lishiii^ 
what he has set his heart upon. It grieves me 
that he has. allowed himself to believe; it posi^ 
ble for me to accede to his wii^Qd^ as Uee, b^ 
his letter, he will be deeply d^appointed*" .; 
^ "But why, my dear^.do ypu think. it so ihlf 
possible for you to con^p^ wit^.bis, wishes?^:! 
do not believe your. ]^tb?r. nirill oppose the 
Bveasure^ and I cafiE\ ftusw^eri both for the' Ad- 
npiral a^d myself, that our advice will be to 
apcept his invitation/' . . \ : ^/ 

/Chafes, for an in^tantj lopk^d almost m 
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infli^e^ce i|^ in this. I cannot adi mjM^Myiir 
tp i|dvaiji0e mcnreiimmejr for niy iniiKroteiia^a^ 
for I know he cantkoty ki 'justice erlbei^itiie) tiiuftn 
self 01^ th^^fesief thefunily^ ^ffi>rd to^:^ It; 
and ], feel t^i I have bem long*eniHigh''a 1mi»^ 
then iipQA Admiral Mayne. ^ Notliitt^.4bHtttiie 
opfiT^pt|(m that I shaUy mtirae^b»a|ilet^ repay 
Uq^ my jpecuniary obligation^ could hate •i**' 
dueed 1)96 to submit to remiam Inth hm^ 4w' 
long. ^ I have^ however, so much reiiikA^ oni 
my own powers, that I believe I sh&ll be ttble-to 
do this in a very few years $ attd thefefelr^I 
have cheerfully accepted what he so gen^rMikf' 
has bestowed on me; . but, though I havedoae 
this, I camioty ecmsistently with my ide%S't>f 
rights iiiicur a larger debt, particularly as I kilcfw 
him to be in rather con&ied circumstances.^' '^^ 
^^You have other friends, Charles, who- 
would willingly assist you, if it were necessaty^ 
without oalling oa the Adn^ral ; for hehas dun*- 
M much as I/think he conveniently .can/'^ -* s 
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savod'lui mukA jQatuof the fruits of my ^^ 
indii«tiy> *«i<vUl;takd me}<t»itaty;i I f^hihfiil^ 

yoikl wilt^faeepil^iniiiind;^^ /^ '♦^*''* * "'^ 

CfaMrlts>{|ihHk<ke^had ^ob^Msd i^v^ry^ dtj^^vlt^ 
<#tiiisokiiKl:^l^ de8ire»^4nli^to apiAyto H^ 
Unete XJampiMfl, tor adranc^: out'of hte ifl$k4j\fh^' 
wJiiitfrie* jumo miy be; tequfredr '» ^h«!s(f W^ 

p)^ afiQilN4ie-8 to pKveot hisibcee^yiiAg Uii^ 
from! me. Kehm h^ibeekt^thtp^BtcfihistifP 
itiy^^rt^<ltB4 is "as i weledniento it fk Mar^ 
w«i|ildibe^if'ab»re<|aired itf and i)e8id69, tell 
bixH) that 1 mean him to repay ^^me out t4tjf^t^ 
first .fAet^pe he^aells on hissetura^ bame.'* ^-'t: 
.^ai^les iras deeply affected with Jami^ff 
kindxieaf )' Ahough heijitifi perasted^ in his 'i^i90i^ 
luti^n ,o{ , refusing^ the^ceptanee Of mbney 
front- any <oBei> ^fl am -of a.prtod spirit^ i 
fear/' aaid he at last, :^^ and though I shoirM 
prefer being obliged to Jamie inUhi&^;^f»f/ir^ 
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Acrtlaii to toy otHei' htfafttoT^te h itHl 
cintidt bring my mlrfd tib rt^^r^tt'frdili bia*;'' 
«Wen/ihy dea^/1 dfe "fSbfeWktla^^ y*ui'#Wiy 
much; tot I thiiik;» etrih^ a« *fl, ir» 'ife^the 
right side; Happfly it iaf il6t Hgcfe^tfy ftryoii 
to siibinit to wtiat^bulff W sb ptfiriRol <b ytlUr 
feelings in this instance } f* theft W ^fbhtj*- 
ready provided for the ^kptess ^iir^e df pfty- 
ing your fexpenstes to Italy, ihd etifftbliii^ ymi 
to reside ther^ two or three yeart; " It hafi 
arisen from a isource you cannot itiaRi iftij^tob- 
ji^tion t6, for it ha;s soldy grbwfl bui^ the 
fruitis of your oWn iildiistryi Ni%^ dd •nbt 
look so incredulofus. Yout frteAd, tiSfe' Adtoi- 
ral, from the-veify first, dfeterihihed td*tt*y 
\^hether he c6uld not find a salfe fcr ydiii' dhW- 
higs. Some connection hehad fbfn^erly had 
i^th a g^ntleiAan in LondiDii, Made h&dl imst- 
gine that h6 wbuld be able t6 Assist him ih the 
disposal of them. He s^ftt hihi one, 'Which 
was irnttedlately gold fbr teti gftfiiiea^j and at 
the ^ame tinle ari offer wafe blade to purchase 
any morfe of the kind done by the same'Artis(t. 
Slftce thfen, ybur dr&wings'KavereguldHy been 
sent to London, andthi^f ]^e^ returned ih 



the Ai^b^f^fBi^^'^hi^fiism. Mfipfi thai 

thl0Vifiiii4'ia^9iitalunU to\4ElTe^ Jb^i^i^ 
iii^ic^ he tbiiitoi nearlyeqivd ^ tiie^ei^^ 
nSratfAf to Italy^ and he^y hesitatfe wbe*< 
the^it 9h;kU take place this qpriit§ br the ]xe3Etd 
Jiii^Wfli^ b^i&g (^ the spot is such ah taducew 
4^eMiiw hastening i1^ that I deektedty givit 
ody^trdite.foirydiyr settling out Its sooh as yoii 
ce^ be 1>irop^r]y equipped for yodur jotiniey / * 
. t Ctfarlea^s tMrhU face might again he seen, 
whU^t Helen wad spring. The idea jctf the 
Adttdhii's hind consideration^ 4i8 4>wn bomj^ 
ratiY<^ independence^ mth the prospect of see^ 
ing his Mehld Jamie^ all rush4d toliis heurt 
witH^overWhelming violefice, ^d irendered him 
sp^echl^HS^t iill^ m^olleeting his Father^ he '^it* 
elaimed^ htn^sting. into tears^ ^< I tfuaiibti ^ft^ 
ail> I ibar/le^r6 tdy F^tJi^ ! He sei^tiis so Uil^ 
OomfortahK if Be dUM ntot ^^ tti^ etety siii 
months, Ihdt, ^i^l ki thg t^i>t^dnis;l 
must not think of it: l^^thirig £6iild eirer re^ 
pay me if I felt I had pained his Ic^M fMd ^^ 
cellent heart/' 

> ^fiVi* muilt tnaiiagi ^ouf WHidr a little, 
Charles. I hatii nb fl^, if ydu ieaire it to ta^^ 
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but Ihnfb hit tmlkbe^SMMreraiixkma fait you iib^gdr 
tbaaiuiy #f lift.'* You^owe it t&tbcAAitSMy^ 
do^alliii yoiMr pd^nufie giinyoiir Fat^er'd'jboA^ 
seiit^ ferkbaftbeetiquitjetkif AdiKiiial*iHftirdyit6 
scheme^ and he ha» sabmitrtiedy^ntii^Iy oil'ythlr 
account,^ to leav^ the* country and' reside iii 
Edinburgh,' id mrder to fit you for puttkkg^ it 
in exeoutibnl' ilt^woidd j^ain him very deeply 
were 7911 »to^ appear ti{rev8e to bift* wifihefi,'* 

^^I feel lit i would, and certainiy it will be 
with great Telui^tance If I am ob>%ed' to d]^> 
appoint himix> ^Ye<^ Im^t hay^ my Father's 
full and^beaiity gonaeiit to leave him^ or no- 
tUag shaUiindtfee-iiie to go: It was only 
just nottr^ >w)ben I^- was- with him, that he 
shewed>me a;roem he ift^going to fit up for my 
exelufiiveiuse, ia which ^ho says Imay paint all 
day if I please, for no one shall ever disturb 
me theire> and he^ talked with such evident de- 
light of having Aiefloon come home to oceupy 
it, that it grieves me beyond measure to dis- 
appoint him/'/ > fw 

^'Imean^ Charles, to go to the Grange to- 
day^ and I pronuite you that, after stating, to 
your Father all the reasons there are for wish^ 



Ch§{;te% s^ter ^pmft<difficult]^;]|Q&so|>r0lradlfai'^ 
on(fo^f^:^)i^erky%9 gQ to th^Qmngi^^adddrJi 
a ^9i|a^et4^t^r^l^.^«^eiJivML.8MtedrtfieiiviKd 
of the ps^ll^iji^aiaiiisiie was to lea^ihe^dec^kai^ 
entirely ^ j}iiWf^U> W^Ui .irbat^^^ in- 

patii;}^q$tdi^yJil^^ount the houiB^IUIiskeu fi54v; 
tucne/li]^ i^o^i^tipiQA h&fmg bis fFatheri woolj^ib 
a^v^e^ Uji, , hiAiil^ayipg ^Epgkndy %iid )thdir^.i daii\ 
the ,94|^€^ J^i^ tl^lBkp^tfaat nojilFitii^he watr^^ 
abl^i ^^,j^is (^j^^fti^a^s^ to add so vckmsidembl^i 
to ^)}e^gp^ifq^ ^ ^ parents^ i^^^as bisldutfd^ 
to r^i^g|p^fM[jj^b} tb^ui^ i^nd bestow tbeiiinii^bfK^ 
his la^PHf 9^thf^ia:^one« V 1 ; /.ol] 1 li ^^Ij 

His ^fi^^y W;9^ atigat put an «nditi>^iM^it>cn 
returnq4i» ^^cpmpftQied by Mr. £^8aii tdi^r^i 
self. ,, ,., J ^^. ,,-.. . ,:..• .^ • ■: >- ^>i^i-^ .*i Jiiiii V- 

The worthy Farmer had listened itoiMigiqc:^^ 
Johnstope'i^ , proposal with • attention f ' 'biit, 
knowing; ^is own ^abiU!fy> t9 affwdx f d lg«eatf >> 
an expeiise. I^e. oply nhpokJus heady. x» ttokem^ > 
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of dis&^i^b^iloii, till sb^ gfaVe hiiii tbe hidUla^. 
of the fiV^ HUtid^d p6iihdft^ H^hen hid MtcMflU- 
fDfeiit A6€ieditf Whiit eveil she had ekpeci>^. 
Th^ Charl^ ibotdd hat^ bc^n able to tfiafee 
so large a stim^ by merely scratching witb a 
I>endl^Wa8 to hira eilftio^t incr^ible: atM it 
was \6ng before ^e could get him badt frotn 
tatkiyyg oFit to the pomi she Wished. ' Aitaert^ 
howeter/he fblly (Mriiij[>r€$hended that it was 
thought likely td be Of gi'^t adv^htage to 
Charles's futiACe i§tiddesg/> if he Would ^ve 
him pei'n^issibn to leave him for twb feat's. 

<^ WithhbW my <^o&8^ht"-^^dl*med he*- 
"frofti dnythittg' you Sfid th^ Adniiral tihink 
likely tb serve n^' bdy ! Nd, Miss Hdeny I 
atn not so S€flfiih< I hB:d, tobcl sure^ intended 
d'rffef eriily, and It ^mdst bi'eaks my heart to 
think of parting from hhtf^ tot so loiig a while : 
yet^ I IbT^ Mrii t6<> d^ttrly tb stand, fin- anioment, 
in th^ WISyh of il^ advkn^eiheht, and therelcH*e 
he has my fiiU and free consent to go to the 
Foreign psirts yoii red^bi^tid, aii so<m as you 
chuse to l^iiA hhn.'* ^ 

Charles wi^ sbdh cdi^kil:^^ th^t hte Father 
really wished Mm fb l^tire ijfib, tod ihd^ it 
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was eyidciiit tbalrit wou)4 ^ bfky9.,t;f<Qe^ .^ sevcM 
morti&^atioii to the old i^a%, had aaythmg 
happ^ied to prevent it. After many blessings^ 
bestowed ob him by both Mr. Aiid Mrs« Du«i- 
can^ and loaded with letters frbm the dear 
friends in Stirling, Charles. 1^ them, and re- 
paired to the Admiral's in Edi^urgh. . H^ 
fouii^ to his surprisei thiit lus old friend haa 
ahready prepared everythv^ tot his journey ; 
and that he sho^d only rl^uii^, to; sleep one 
n^ht before he was on his wa^^ X4ondon. 

^^ Parting is but an awkif^ard business,'" said 
the Admiral, squeezing Chtoleg'i^ hand, *^I 
would rather, at any time, face a cannon ball 
than say good bjre to my friend; boWever, as 
we must separate^ the sooner it» is o^irer the 
better. Here are some letteti^ for you,' which 
I hope will do yoil gctod aexvice; ai^d perhaps 
they may do your old friend Jaitiie nO harm ; 
Admiral Mayne^ though now aii oldiiiaim^d 
half<-pay Officer, had once some influence in 
the Navy. It is at least ^orth trying^ if it 
.^ere only* to see whcftheirthe old prove^^b is 
tm^ idien it says ^^ ont'of s^t'out of mind/' 

Charles prevailed t^i the Admiral, before he 
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left vliifliy to- promisevta^xiiiiil;*^ fidinburgh the 
next d^Y^wigo to Sttrting, there to spend a 
few uteeki j/with Miss Jobnstime, befbi^ h^ 
finally -settled in hb own hovwe iiear t^ M^- 
ertown^ it bud been let fer sotne years; but 
he^ now meant to make H his ftiture residence. 
Qialrle^ • endeavoured to leUrn to whom his 
pieces had jbetn~s61d^ the Admiral pdsitivefy 
nefitsed'/to^ttU hin;: saying tifttt^ tW4ic^ ¥^^ 
bintne^^^fimsked Artist^ he would ndt''iUld#^ 
his n«»ie to be known to any one : ^^i-Mrffl MX 
difidosevmynamej Str^ if you dislikeit^^ ^tS^ 
Charl96^r-f M tif ill only call andthaiifeym<^fi^ 
tlKi very<>essential' use his 'hasr been of td^ vti^V^^ 
'fiddlestick, Charlie! I tell you he \M doif^ 
you no such fatour; it^ftas been ^s ]^air'# 
favour li> bimdelf iasibo you^; and therefore it is 
only me whom ydu have both to tbanki ^9t^y^ 
moie about tt^ I amrtresolved on tins pdiilt-^^ 
You shall neither be known personally p nor by^ 
name, to any of them^ till you are sible to' do 
without them.' *' Charles was forced to^yM^ 
to the judgment of ^his old friend, and'^l^jief" 
left Edinburgh with dii^ectibns to lose no tiine 
in London ; but to proceed^ as soon as possible^ 
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to Italy^i tSThid^wM too^ltgrecttble an'advieetd 
be.«llght€KL He hopeiE toq^e :Jande^«t IM^ 
end oChiB'traFels/ and. tha)J41o]fc^'^^s^*«iftffid^ 
entlo Midiice htm to^ obey tfa^ ni^it^dtkms. -^ 

A voyage> of -tes dayv'^carried ^&im 'froHI' 
Leith to t London^ lirl^ec^onohilr univol^ be 
looked like a<f host df die healthy >bid who had 
left $din]»u|j|r]|,^.f.)Ie>]lad suffered ifofiah ^onu*^ 
81^1 d^9gt0^ tj9J^ 8<Mi> inekmm; ^mxe^-yMthltt 
l^Mili^efA tMif^tuoUs)? add, 'aitogctbeiij he' 
W^ po. di^guBtftd) and niaemble, 'Vhat niaihmg 
short ofrfeeli6gitfto<be Ii» dttty* tb ^i^eret^y 
wotddrrfhavCf^hiducid'^himoto "pr^d^ed'Oh bo' 
long a voyage a^ to i the Mediterraneair; ' He 
had>.i howencBT^' n<^ choic^ ^ut to dther to* 
d^re Ahe sea^^-^f Teturh to^'Scotland; isince 
war. WAS raging-between England and France : 
apd J)#pides, it'was^necessary for him tecota^ 
sider thf exjiense, aad-qiend asi littk as jKMsi^ 
blew p An old friend of Ihe Admiral's met-faim, 
oQ^Jiia landing in England, and ealrried hhn 
hopQe to. his own honse^'whe^ he re^Elained a 
w#ek^ f^n<^itben>wetit to^'Portsmotttti Mad'^m-' 
b^I^ed in^^ai King's^ sldp^ (^^'passAg^ haVing 
been jwpaured lor him- tiiniugh * the Admiral's 
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left liim, to promiBe t»' quk- .Bdinbu 
next day, and go to Stiriing, Aere io 
few weeks with Miis JofaoBtMie, 1 
finally settled in hl> own houavftea 
ertown. it had Iwen let tat aaeae 
he now meant to make it bia Altu' 
Charles endeavoured to 'leim - 
pieces had been soU^ tbe'Adr 
reAised to fell hinY'tayiBg ' 
turned a,^NMAatf ttrtUt^he *• 

hla nmne to be kobimte a? ^ 

disclose my namej.Krj if 
Charles. — " I will only 
the very essential use 
"Fiddlestick, ChaH 
jou no Buch fatoti- 
fa TOUT to himself 
onlyme whomy 
more about it ; 
You shall neil 
nahK, to any 
without them 
tu the judgni 
left Edinburgh ■■ 
|LLiondon;butto y 
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tokalv. ni»vfli»vrili« ing any temptation, 
Iv tUa*. Hr M t«» me from a spot where 
arfofkBlm^uJU^^ , him. He knows me 

t mj»tt tl la M^^ded to accept Mr. Smith's 
latt te [4^;i^^^nEf Admiral Mayne's let- 
fa ' ^' ^ lt« kf(iM49T ;c packet addressed to Adnii- 
loftUafev^ jt* <^- The recoUection of what 
•ut^ntfn^g ^m instantly fiashed ivcross his 
W b(«a ttigw: .- him, for an instant, hesitate 
*ai ■« iktvv ->uld deliver it or not. A little 
; . made him see his error, and, as 
'. tJic si/i.' of it, he said to himself, 
>uot contain a slm 
(HI privnli; bukltio 
. witlib.ild it? TUUit 
riCDd Ui Admiral ^fHSt ^ 
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interest) which \wafr gping out to: join A^ipiral 
Stuart^s 8^ua4ron* 

Charles soon found the difference between 
the motion of a large ship, and that of the 
little vessd by which he had come from Scot- 
land, and, to his agreeable surprise, he lost 
all feeling of sickness, and felt as comfortable 
as any landsman can do on board a ship. He 
was, however, sincerely rejoiced when h^ waa 
told that he was off Naples. On landing, he 
repaired directly to the houi^ where Jaukie 
had promised to leave a letter for him, . and 
was received with the greatest kindness by a 
respectable En^sh Merchant, who appeared 
perfectly pr^ared to expect him; and who 
aasured him he had a room ready fpr him to 
take possession of immediately. 

*^ Mr. Montgomery is now gone upon a 
cruise^" said Mr. $mith,. (the name of his new 
friend,) ^^but we look for the ship's return 
daily. I promised him to take charge of you,, 
andkf^p you safe un,der n>y own eye, fpr lie is 
fear&U tl^t you may l^ tempted to fly to Rome 
au^l^ave him in the h^rph/V , ^ ;\ 

" T^oi Sir, I am sure my 4«^r i^end. could 



not 'Bvispect me df allcnriii^ ttny teBotptiltMKii^ 
howerer strongs to take me iromziipcft irhefe 
Ihad a chaiice of-seeisg him. fie kiioWB iak 
toto weilfor that." 

Charles was persuaded to ad<^pt Mr. Sikiitii'iS 
offer. On examinmg Admiral Mayne's let* 
ters^ he found a large packet ad&essedto^Admi» 
r^ William Stuart. The recoHection of what 
Mary had told him instantly &ished ttoross his 
mind, and made him, for im instant, hesitate 
whether he should deliver it ct notw A little 
consideration made him see his error^ knd, as 
he looked at the size of it, he said to himsieif, 
^ thid cannot contain a smiple iiitroduciion : 
it may be on private business, atid what right 
have I to withhold it > This man may b^ a rery 
steady friend to Admiral Mayne^ though he has 
unfortunately quarrelled with ttomeof Miss 
Johnstone's connections. I will go', thisma- 
ment, and perform my promise by delivering 
it with my own hand." 

Accordingly he took upth(j packet, khd set 
dut Atrith a servant of Mr* Smith's, who under- 
took to shew him ^vhere the Admiral Id<%«d 
When he slept oh shore. On enquiry, he fottnd 
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that hewas now there^ and was shewn up to 
him directly. The noble and elegant figure of 
Admiral Stuart, and the benignant expression 
(rfhifi face, inspired Charle^ with courage to 
pay his respects with less trepidation than 
could have been expected from a lad of his na- 
turally timid disposition ; and the evident plea- 
sure he saw expressed in his new friend's 
countenance, as he named Admiral Mayne, 
sufficed to gain his heart entirely. Truly po- 
lite, Admi^ (now Sir William) Stuart endea- 
voured to make his visitor feel at his ease, by 
entering into conversation with him, enquiring 
anxioudy after the old Admiral's health, and 
particularly how he bore the reverse of his for- 
tune. Then, returning to the young man himself, 
he asked from what part of Scotland he came. 

^'From Stirlingshire, Sir; my Father has 
lived there many years.'* 

"What part of Stirlingshire? I was once 
well acquainted with that country." 

" My Father lives near the Myertown, Sir." 

'^Blessjne !" said Sir William, starting- — *'You 
cannot be a soil of Farmer Duncan's, surely?*' 

"Yes, lam:** returned Charles, smiling; 
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**^iiy Brother is aervinjg.undeT you» -.H^iccmi- 
mands the Topaze Frigate.'*. 

^* And you are a brother qf Tom Duncan's ? 
it will give me the greatest pleasure in the 
world to be of use to you ; but I fear you are 
too old to begin the life of a sailor." 

^^I have ho such intention^ Sir William; 
Tom's taste and mine do not agree on that point, 
at all, but I dare say the Admiral has explained 
to you what my views are, and if, when you 
have read his letter, you think you can conve- 
niently favor me with half an hour's conversa- 
tion, Ishall feel the obligation deeply." 

Sir William instantly handed him a book, 
and, retiring to the window, broke the seal of 
his friend's letter. Charles continued to turn 
over the leaves of his book for a considerable 
time j but, being anxious to consider on what 
points it was necessary to take Sir William's 
opinion, he employed himself more in arran- 
ging his ideas than in reading : at last, thinking 
he had waited a long time, he looked rpuijd, 
and, to his surprise, saw that the man whom 
Jamie in his letter had represented as the bi^- 
vest W the brave, was evidently shedding tears. 



IjUs t^e wap turned towards the window, 
and buried in his handkerchiisf. Charles, the 
moi^nt his eyes glanced on him, turned away, 
and bu0t«d himself with his book, though to 
ahstm^t his mind from him was impossible. 
In a few minutes Sir William recollected him- 
ffHy and) turning, to Charles, held out his hand 
ta.hi^ saying, ^^yau are doubly dear to me 
now, my young friend. Mayne tells me you 
hi^ve been his comfort and amusement daring 
the last foiur years, and that you have so won 
Mfoa his heart, by your affectionate attentxon, 
and by giving him something to love, that you 
have quite reccmcikd him to life again, not- 
withstanding all his heavy misfortnnes. He 
charges me, by our former friendship, to exert 
myself to serve you, and desires that I would 
consider you in the light of a son of his own«' 
l^iey then entered into conversation on* the 
subject of Charles's studies. Sir William pro* 
mised to make enquiries, as to the best method 
for him to pursue, and after engaging him to 
dinner always, whenever he was on shorei, al« 
lowed him to return to Mr. Smith's* An 
intercourse of the most agreeable nature fol* 
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Imrjed, after this morning's int^view. Charles 
Iiad begun his studies/ and was rapidly impro- 
idng ; for^ though he meattt to . inake Rome 
Ids head quarters^'he could Hot think of leaving 
Naples till he had seen his friend and Brother. 
Sir VWlliam never failed to give him notice 
when he was ashore^ and oaadQ tfim at such 
tunes relate' dXL he hisui seen^ land everjrtfaing 
that had interested' hiin^ in the time of his 
absence, 

' One particular of Sir William*^ conduct 
struck Charles very forcibly, lie never once, 
fibom the first day he saw him, mentioned 
either Mr. Duncan^s name or even Stirlingshire. 
fie was equally silent on the subject of Tom 
and his friend Jamie ; and Charles, aware that 
there was something he did not understand, 
^t occasioned this, carefully avoided all re- 
ference to anything likely to give him pain. 
, Our young friend had been nearly three 
months in Naples, when one day Sir William 
sent f ot^ him. He appeared very much hurried, 
and bustled about the room for a few minutes, 
before he itook any notice of Charles. At last 
he said — **l have sent for you, Duncan, to tell 
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you that the Topaze is come into the Bay^ and 
that your Brother will be ashore in less than an 
hour. I am just lenduig a boat off to ask him 
to dine with me^ of course you will meet 
him?" 

Charles hesitated a moment, and then said, 
^ Could I be permitted to go on board in the 
boat you are sending off. Sir William? I have 
another friend in the Topaze who is as dear to 
me as my Brother." 

**No, I cannot allow you to do that. It 
blows too fresh for such a mere landsman as 
you are ; but here, write a note to this friend, 
and invite him to come along with your bro* 
ther: any friend of your^" (and he laid a strong 
emphasis on the pronoun) ^^ must be welcome 
at my table." Charles was afraid, for an in* 
stant, to do as he had been desired, tillt seeing 
Sir William waiting, in evident impatience, 
he scratched a few incoherent lines to Jamie, 
and, sealing it, directed it to ^^ Mr. Montgo- 
mery, Midshipman on board the Topaze Fri- 
gate." Sir William, hastily snatching it from 
his hand, rang for the servant, and, giving it 
to him, desired him to despatch the boat in- 
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stantly. . The man was quitting the ro^m to 

. ' ■ • .• ■ 

obey, when he calted him back* ; -^^ * * ' 



^ ^f I have neglected a necessary ceremofiy I 
believe 5 I ought to inform his Captain that I 
expect him to bring your friend, or perhaps 
thete may be some mistake/' He then wrote 
a jQivil note to Captain Duncan^ and%iying it 
J^^the man, again dedred him to lose no time 
in seeing his orders obeyed. Charles no\^ said 
that he must call on Mr. Smith, to let him 
know, that, in all probability, his Brother would 
^eep tl^re. that night. "I fesar he wohH be 
able to do that, Charles, for I think it y^ry 
likely the whole fleet may be under way before 
tomorrow morning. It depends '■ entirely on, 
the information I receive from Captain Dun- 



can*** 



It is impossible to describe the meeting be- 
tween the friends. Charles watched on the 
beach with a beating heart, to receive those 
whom he loved so dearly; and his cry of de- 
light, as he recognized his brother, was echoed 
by Jamie — who, starting from his seat, had al- 
most overturned the boat, from eagerness to 
spring ashore, and press to his breast the brother 
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of his heart. Tom, who durst not linger a mo- 
ment, till he had delivered his dispatches, af- 
ter a hasty embrace left the friends together ; 
and they, hand in hand, hurried to Mr. Smith *s, 
that they might enjoy unobserved the delight 
they felt at being again reunited. Captain 
Duncan was received with more kindness than 
he had ever met with from Sir William who, 
though he had uniformly been extremely civil, 
had never paid him any marked attention pre- 
vious to this time. After the Captain had deli- 
vered his dispatches, and related the particu- 
lars that had occurred during his cruise. Sir 
William said, " I find. Captain Duncan, that my 
young friend Charles is your brother. Admi- 
ral Mayne, has done me a great favor in in- 
troducing him to my acquaintance; he is a fine 
lad, and I am told, by good judges, a wonder- 
ful genius in the art he is studying. It has 
^iven me a real pleasure to be of use to him." 
^^ Charles was always a good boy/' was 
Tom's answer ; '^ and I think will prove him- 
self worthy both of Admiral Mayne's kindness 
and your patronage.** 

Have you brought ashore the young man 



(( 
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he SO much wishes to see? '* asked Sir Wil- 
liam carelessly. 

^^ Yes, sir, Montgomery is now with him. 
He is well worthy of the friendship Charles 
feel? for him : it is principally owing to him 
that my brottier's talents have been cultivated. 
James was his first friend, and, from the early 
age of six years . has been his defender and 
^sistant in all his difficulties." 

^^ So I understand. He is a fine lad. How 
much more of his time has he yet to serve? " 

^^ Three years, I believe. He has been un- 
der me since his first entering the service, and 
a more npbl^ and courageous boy never left 
Scotland thaphe ia." 

^^ I me^n to remove him. Captain Duncan, 
into my own ship, if you can spare him.'* 

^' I shall certainly make no objection to an 
arrangement so likely to be for the boy's inte- 
rest, though parting from him is no little sa- 
crifice. I love him as dearly as if he were a 
son of my own,'' 

** I am sorry to be under the necessity of se- 
parating him from so true a friend; but Ad- 
miral Mayne has made a point of my promo- 

B t 
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ting him^ if he deserves it^ as soon as possible, 
and you know I can much more easily do it, 
when he is in my o^vn ship^ than if he remains 
with you.'^ 

Captain Duncan now took leave, and re- 
paired to Mr. Smith's, where, after the first 
greetings were over, and he had got a full ac- 
count of all his friends, he informed Jamie of 
Sir William's intention of removing him into 
his own ship. The pleasure which the prospect 
of his promotion gave him was somewhat 
damped at the idea of separating from Tom, 
who had been so kind and attentive to him 
during the years he had been absent from 
every other friend, and the thoughts of it low- 
ered his spirits for the rest of the day. 

Sir William received his visitors with appa- 
rent pleasure ; but he confined his conversa- 
tion principally to Captain Duncan and Charles, 
seldom speaking to Jamie beyond the mere 
forms politeness required, though Charles, who 
watched him closely, saw that he often, when 
he thought himself unobserved, fixed his eyes 
on the young Midshipman with an expression 
he could not define. 
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In the course of a week. Sir William informeo 
Charles that he must prepare his friend for go- 
ing on board with him, as the fleet was to sail 
in two days, and he did not expect to return 
to Naples for some months. He then advised 
Charles to wait no longer ; but go to Rome at 
once, and make the best use of his time. 

'^ You will hear of of us when we come back, 
Charles, and if you can conveniently do so, I 
would wish you to meet us. Do not, however, 
neglect your studies, or make your friends in 
Scotland think that the friendship of William 
Stuart has been detrimental to you. Not one 
of them can be more anxious for your future 
welfare than I am, and none will prove more 
steady in their attachment towards you." 

Charles, as soon as he had seen the fleet 
sail, which removed from him so many dear 
and tried friends, quitted Naples, and for the 
next six months devoted himself entirely to 
study. At the end of that time he was sum- 
moned by Sir William to Naples, where, after a 
stay of a week, he again parted from him, and 
returned to bis labours. Jamie appeared at this 
interview far from being delighted with the 

B 3 
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exchange of his situation. Sir William \t as 
civil to him^ and evidently watched his conduct 
narrowly, yet he never shewed him any parti- 
cular kindness, and very seldom spoke to him. 

'^I comfort myself," said he, "by thinking 
that I shall sooner perhaps get f^omotion than 
if I had remained with Tom, and whenever 
that happens, I shall care less for his cold 
looks. I must, however, mind my P's and Q's 
with him, or 1 may miss it, for I see very dis- 
tinctly that a very slight offence would mar 
all my expected fortune." 

The fleet soon after this meeting left the 
Mediterranean, and Charles did not again see 
his friends whilst he remained in Italy. He 
heard from them, however, frequently; parti- 
cularly from Sir William, who continued to 
write in the most affectionate manner to him 
by every opportunity. In one of his letters 
he reproached Charles for not writing so freely 
to him as he wished^ and desired him to fill up 
his spare time by giving him an account of his 
life, from the earliest time he could recollect. 
Chaiies was surprised at his request ; but in 
order to please, he obeyed, though he said he 
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thought Sir William would find very little in- 
terest in the history of so insignificant a be- 
ing. 

Our young friend improved rapidly in his 
studies, and was considered, by all who knew 
him, as the most rising Artist that had ap- 
peared in Rome for many years. He had 
nearly completed his second year's residence 
there, and was anxiously waiting for letters 
from Scotland to determine whether he was to 
prolong his stay another season, or return home, 
there to. endeavour to support his parents by 
his industry, and to persuade them to give up 
their f^rm and reside with him in Edinburgh. 
Week, after week, however, passed, and still he 
had received no accounts from them. At last, 
when he had almost worked up his mind to 
believe that some great misfortune had befallen 
some of them, a large packet was delivered 
from Miss Johnstone, inclosing letters from 
his Father and the Admiral. 

These contained only a simple direction to 
return home as expeditiously as possible, with- 
out giving any reason for the determination 
they had come to. Miss Johnstone's letter 
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was^ if possible, more puzzling. It was evi- 
dent she did not wish to alarm him^ for she 
assured him all his friends, without any ex- 
ception, were in perfect health ; but that some- 
thing had happened to make it of the utmost 
consequence for him to be in Scotland as soon 
as possible. 

There was a very short note, inclosed within 
her Aunt's, from Mary, of which the following 
were the contents : 

"All your friends, my dear Charles, are so 
anxious to see you, that I must say a few 
words to make you hasten your movements. I 
caimot tell what has happened, but depend on 
it, it is something very extraordinary. I 
have exerted all my penetration, for the last 
ten days, to find out what it is, (partly for your 
sake and partly to gratify my own curiosity) 
but all to no effect. My Aunt appears to feel 
it the most. For the last week you would not 
recognize her as the same quiet composed 
friend Helen you used to know. She is rest- 
less and impatient, eats very little, and I sus- 
pect sleeps less : still she is not unhappy; on 
the contrary, last night, when I took notice of 
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her restlessness, she clasped me in her arms^ 
saying, " do not be alarmed, my love ; joy is, 
I find, worse to bear than sorrow ; believe me 
it is that alone which shakes my mind. I 
shall be better when I know my dear Charles 
is on his way home." 

"I have given her exact words,** continued 
Mary, "in order that you may see the necessity 
of haste, for my Aunt's frame can as little bear 
thh great Joy long, as it could endure sorrow.*' 

Charles made such haste, after reading his 
letter, that he sailed from Naples that very 
evening, carrying with him all the pictures he 
had finished since he left Scotland, agreeably to 
a promise the Admiral had exacted before he 
quitted him. 

"You must not allow yourself to be tempted 
to sell one single piece," said his old friend, 
"till you return to your own country. I have 
set my heart on allowing your reputation to 
be established before you dispose of any of 
your works avowedly as your own j therefore 
I shall be seriously offended if you disobey 
me .'" 



CHAPTER IV 

Charles had a prosperous voyage of only 
five weeks, and, landing at Falmouth, proceeded 
to London, where only staying a single night, 
he threw himself into the Edinburgh Mail 
coach, leaving his luggage to be sent by sea. 
He fell asleep almost immediately on getting 
into the coach, so that he did not see who 
were his companions, till, on awakening in 
the morning, he found there was an Officer in 
the Navy sitting opposite to him, and a gruflf- 
looking old man in the other corner of the 
coach. Fatigued and uncomfortable, he could 
not take the trouble to rou^e himself; but sat 
with his eyes shu,t, as if he was still asleep, 
when he overheard the following dialogue : 

"Well, sir,'' said the old man, " the papers 
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tell us there is glorious news arrived. Do 
you believe them?'^ 

^^ Certainly, sir; I see no cause to doubt 
what they tell us : besides, we are promised a 
Gazette to night/* 

" It is all a parcel of lies, I'll warrant, made 
up to reconcile John Bull to the taxes/' 

The Officer's face crimsoned, as he said,^ 
suppressing his anger, ^^Pray what part of the 
news appears so incredible to you, sir? It 
surely is not the first time an English Ship 
has beaten two French ones ! " 

"No, and won't be the last, I'll warrant 
it. It is not that I disbelieve at all/' 

" Then what is it, sir?" 

" Simply, sir, that no rational being will be- 
lieve that a lad of nineteen would be such a 
ninnyhammer as to throw away his life, merely 
to save that of an old weather-beaten Ad- 
miral/' 

"And that," said the Officer, "is the very 
part of the news which to me confirms the 
truth of the whole. Sir William Stuart is 
adored by his Officers, and James Montgomery 
had courage and resolution suiScient for such 
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a generous sacrifice of himself. 1 am proud, 
sir^ to own that I knew them both, and reck- 
oned them amongst my dearest friends/' 

Before the old gentleman could return an 
answer, they were both alanned by their com- 
panion's dropping to all appearance dead on 
the seat. The 0£Eicer raised him in his arms, 
whilst the old man with some difBiCulty made 
the coachman stop, to procure assistance. A 
little water from a brook, by the way side, was 
all that could be got. In a short time Charles 
gave signs of life, by uttering the most heart- 
rending groans. 

The officer supported him, for nearly half 
an hour, before he spoke ; at last he raised his 
eyes and said, ^* In ^lercy tell me all — ^Is my 
friend James — " 

"I understand you, sir; " said the Officer, 
hastily — "there was such a report in town 
yesterday; but nothing certain was known. 
Montgomery may be only wounded ." 

" Bless you, for that hope ! " cried Charles, 
raising himself, 4tnd attempting to call to the 
coachman. ^^ I must get out directly, and re- 
turn to London.,, It is impossible for mete 
go on in thb uncertainty. 
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" You must at least wait till Wife get to the 
next stage, sir. You are not in a situation to 
walk even a few miles, and beisides by taking a 
post chaise immediately you will save time." 

" True," said Charles, thoughtfully, " I be- 
lieve you are right." He was silent for a few 
minutes, and then said, ^^ Can you tell me, sir, 
how this dreadful news arrived? " 

" It was difficult yesterday to learn any- 
thing for certain, yet I did ascertain, by call- 
ing at the Admiralty, that the Topaze Frigate 
had been spoken with, off Falmouth, by some 
fishermen, and that it was through them the 
report had been spread.*' 

"The Topaze!" exclaimed Charles, clasp- 
ing his hands in agony, " my poor brother's 
ship!" 

"You are not Captain Duncan's brother, 
who has been for some time at Rome ? " asked 
the Officer. 

"Yes, I am sir; my name is Charles Dun- 
can ! " 

" And mine is Frank Mitchell. Perhaps 
my name is not unknown to you ? " 

" No, that it is not. My Brother has of- 
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ten regretted, in his letters, the loss of so braye 
an officer from his ship, and of the society of 
so tried a friend." 

" Business of great importance obliged me 
to leave town for a day ; but I expect to be 
able to finish it this evening. If you will wait 
forme at the Inn, Mr. Duncan, it would really 
be a great accommodation. I will not detain 
you above two hours, and we can take four 
horses to town, which will make up the lost 
time," 

Charles assented to Captain Mitcheirs pro- 
posal, and, on their getting to the end of the 
stage, he was prevailed upon to go to bed. The 
miserable state of suffering he was in preven- 
ted him from sleeping: but being left to him- 
self for a short while did him good, as it led 
him to apply for assistance to the only source 
from whence he could effectually receive it. 
When Captain Mitchell returned he was agree- 
ably surprised to find him composed, and 
though his frame shook, from his recent illness, 
he yet spoke firmly, and had given all the ne- 
cessary directions for getting away. Scarcely 
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a word passed between the friends till they 
had entered London. 

" We must drive to the Admiralty directly/' 
said Captain Mitchell-— ^^ There we shall get 
the most authentic information." 

'^ To the Admu^lty ! " called Charles to the 
post boy ; then, sinking back in the carriage, 
said — 

" How shall I ever support the certainty of 
his death ? Pray for me Captain Mitchell ; my 
loss is no common one ! " 

When the carriage stopped^ Captain Mit- 
chell begged that Charles would remain qui- 
etly where he was, and allow him to enter and 
make the dreaded enquiry. Charles easily con- 
sented, for he felt a fear of meeting the expected 
shock in the presence of strangers. Captain 
Mitchell's absence appeared so long that 
Charles was losing patience, and had his hand 
on the lock of the carriage to jump out, wheii 
his friend returned. " I have heard, my dear 
sir, from an ofl&cer of the Topaze, the whole 
account of the engagement. Sir William- 
Stuart is quite safe, and Montgomery was not 
dead when he left Jamaica." 
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^^ Thank God there is yet a chauce for his 
precious life," cried Charles. **Where is the of- 
ficer? " exclaimed he^ as he tried to open the 
carriage door. "I must — ^nay, I will not be 
detained, Captain Mitchell; I must see him, 
and know all that he has to relate." 

"Gently, my dear sir," said Captain Mit- 
chell, still holding the door fast, "be composed 
and you shall see theoflScer j" then, waiting for 
a few minutes, he continued, " He is an old 
friend, who would not delay a moment coming 
to you if he were riot fearful that the surprise 
may be too much." 

" It is Tom ! It is my brother ! " said Charles, 
in an under voice, and fell back in the car- 
riage. 

Captain Mitchell thought he had fainted, 
and, instantly opening the door, was stepping 
in, when Tom, impatient of any longer delay, 
gently put him aside and sprung past him. 
Charles had not fainted; he was quite sensible; 
yet from an instinctive dread of what he was to 
hear from Tom, he drew back as he thought to 
himself, '' I could hear the melancholy truth 
more easily from any one than from him." 
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The post-boys were ordered to drive to Cap- 
tain Duncan's apartments in Albemarle Street. 
During the ride, Tom pressed Charles to his 
breast and wept in agony over him. Not a word 
was exchanged, till Charles was laid on the sofo, 
and Captain Mitchell had left the brothers at 
liberty to pour out their feelings in confidence 
to each other. As soon as Charles was sensi- 
ble that he was alone with Tom, he raised him- 
self, and, drying his tears, said in a firm voice, 
^' Tell me every thing now, Tom, at once; I am 
quite prepared, and can listen to you with com- 
posiu'e-— do not, from mistaken motives of 
kindness, deceive me. I must know the exact 
truth.' 

^' You shall know every thing as it happened, 
Charles. I had it from Captain Harrison's 
own lips. You know he is now with the Ad- 
miral in the Emerald." 

Charles bowed his head, in token of assent, 
and Tom went on. ^* About nine in the morn- 
ing, on the tenth of February, as the Emerald 
was on her way from Jamaica to England, she 
was suddenly attacked by two French Men of 
War, which had been watching for her some 
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time. Sir William gave instant orders to prepare 
for action. The Emerald^ though an old ship, 
was still a good sea-boat^ and he had no fear of 
the enemy, as his crew were all picked men. 
Before the first gun was fired, he sent for Har- 
rison who found him pacing the cabin in evident 
agitation. '^ ^ What isthe matter, Sir William?' 
said Harrison, *your looks alarm me ! * 

^' Harrison says, he never shall forget the 
ghastly expression of his countenance^ as he 
turned round, and said : ^ There is nothing to 
fear for us, Harrison ; we must do our duty ; 
but I sent for you to give you directions re- 
garding a youth that is here, whom I wish 
you to take particular care of. Do not allow 
him, if possible, to get into danger, yet do not 
let him discover that you have any particu- 
lar motive for placing him in a situation less 
than others exposed." 

*^ Who is the young man, sir ? I shall be sure 
to obey your orders with respect to him ; but 
you know it will be impossible for me to do more 
than give directions; in the heat of action I 
cannot be responsible for his keeping in the 
spot where I place him." . 
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" 1 know it/' said Sir William, pressing his 
hand, ^^yet the fear of his life almost makes me a 
coward. James Montgomery is the lad's name. 
Leave me now, and recollect my instructions.*' 

*^ Harrison thinks he repeated the same char- 
ges, with regard to poor James, to several of the 
other officers, and accordingly for some time 
they were rigorously obeyed; but we know 
James was not a lad to be easily kept back from 
the hottest work : he escaped from the eyes of 
tliose who were with him, and the first thing 
Harrison saw of him, was, his lying on deck 
struggling with a Frenchman who had attempted 
to board the Emerald, and whom he at last threw 
into the sea. Another and another attacked 
him, yet still he came off triumphant. Sir Wil- 
liam at that moment observed him, and was 
liastening to order him to leave the deck, when 
one of the enemy, who had got into the shrouds 
unperceived, cocked a horsepistol and took aim 
at Sir William. James was the only one who 
observed it, and, rushing forward, threw himself 
before him and received the contents in his 
breast. He was instantly carried below, and 
the ball extracted; but, my dear Charles, we 
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must not flatter ourselves ; he was not dead 
when I left him, yet the surgeon gives no 
hopes of recovery." 

Tom stopped for a moment. Charles sighed 
heavily, and then said, "Go on, brother — ^What 
of Sir William ? I must hear all now. I can 
never revert to it again." 

"After the victory was secured, Sir William 
quitted the deck and rushed into the cabin 
where James had been laid. He threw him- 
self down by the side of his mattress^ and, 
wringing hid hands, exclaimed, ^ It will kill her, 
I know it will ! Would to God I had died rather 
than have been the occasion of this ! ' My pu- 
nishment is more than I can bear ! From that 
time till he arrived at Jamaica (for they were 
obliged to put back to refit) Sir William never 
left James for a monient, and Harrison says he 
does not believe, if our friend dies. Sir William 
will survive it." 

*' There is something mysterious in the con- 
nexion between James's family and Sir William. 
Mary told me something of it before I left Eng- 
land; I observed it, when I was so much with 
him in Naples ; and now his conduct confirms 
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it; but Miss Johnstone, whatever it is, wishes 
it to be concealed, therefore, dear Tom, do not 
repeat this to any one except herself.*' 

Fourteen days the brothers continued anxi- 
ously waiting for fresh information. At last, a 
letter from Captain Harrison to Tom in some 
degree relieved them; James was still alive, and 
there were even hopes of his ultimate re- 
covery. Poor Charles now experienced the 
truth of what his friend Helen had said to 
Mary, that great joy was even worse to sus- 
tain than excessive grief. His mind had been, 
by strong exertion, prepared for the worst he 
could hear. The hope of his friend's recover) 
therefore took him quite by surprise, and the 
effects were so violent, that in a few hours he was 
in a strong fever. Tom's misery may easily be 
imagined, when he saw this idol of his kindest 
affections reduced nearly to the grave. 

" I shall lose them both, Mitchell," was hip 
address to his friend, who had called to congra- 
tulate them on the favorable accounts fron: 
Jamaica — ** I see this dear boy will follow hi! 
friend, and if so, never, never, can I return tc 
Scotland. I would not meet my good Father 
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after they ar6 gone^ for ten thousand worlds. 
However, I need not talk thus, for he will 
never survive the information." 

^^ Nay, my friend, do not talk in this 
manner ; your anxiety blinds you, and makes 
you exaggerate the evil. Your brother is ill, to 
be sure, though not dangerously ; a few days 
may yet restore him to health.'* Tom was com- 
forted, and in the course of a week he found 
the truth of Captain Mitchell's prediction. 
Charles recovered slowly from his illness, and 
by the time he was able to bear the information, 
Tom had a cordial in store for him. Sir Wil- 
liam Stuart and James were on their way ta 
England! 

'' Then, Tom," exclaimed Chailes, '' it is full 
time I was on my way to Scotland. I have 
been very selfish in remaining here so long, 
when all our friends in Scotland are so anxi- 
ously expecting me. ' ' 

You cannot go yet, Charles," said Tom ; 

you must wait another week tQ recover your 
strength, and get a little more colour in your 
cheeks \ you woul^ alarm them were they to see 
you now, and, instead of carrying conifort to 
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their hearts would only be an additional source 
of anxiety. They are, I know, very impatient 
for your arrival, but as they know nothing of 
your being in England they will not be uneasy 
if you do not go to them for another month. 
Miss Johnstone says, in a letter I had this 
morning from her, that the soonest they have 
hoped to see you is early in June, and now we 
have scarcely begun May." 

Charles yielded a reluctant consent to re- 
main in London another week. At the end of 
that time Tom felt satisfied that he might be 
permitted to venture on the journey, particu- 
larly as Captain Mitchell, who was then out of 
employ, and could command his time, offered to 
go with him, and see him safe to his friends. 
Captain Duncan quitted town, the moment his 
brother left him, to join his ship, which was 
ordered to Chatham to be repaired. 

Charles and his friend Mitchell travelled 
slowly, at the beginning of their journey, but 
as health and strength returned, impatience to . 
get forward became stronger and stronger, and, 
in the last stage to Stirling, they put an addi- 
tional pair of horses to the carriage and drove 
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on rapidly^ till Charles found himself put down 
at the door of the well-remembered house 
which had been his home for so many happy 
years. 

^^ My bairn ! my bairn !" cried Nelly, when 
she caught a sight of Charles ; " inin, Miss Mary, 
and tell your Aunt ! Stay, Miss, I had best go 
myself — ^for Miss Helen must not be told the 
joyful news rashly, it may kill her if she is not 
prepared." 

Charles, in the mean time, had alighted, and 
was strained to the breast of the affectionate 
Mary; whilst Mitchell almost envied his friend 
the reception given him by so beautiful and 
amiable a girl. 

'* How is my dear friend ?" was Charleses first 
question — *' How has she borne dear James's 
illness?" 

*^ Much better than any of us could have ex- 
pected. And the dear Sir William — O! Charles, 
I almost love him as much as you do ! He has 
written such comforting letters to my Aunt, 
and speaks with such pride and affection of our 
dear James, that (if my brother eventually re- 
covers) I almost could believe my Aunt will re- 
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joice in what has happened. She tells me that 
he has been the means of restoring her to peace 
of mind^ and uniting her again to the friend of 
her youth, from whom some unfortunate mis- 
\uiderstanding had separated her for many 
years." 

Miss Johnstone at this moment entered the 
room, not walking in her accustomed quiet 
composed manner, but flying almost with 
greater speed than Mary would have done. 
Throwing herself into Charles's arms, she sob- 
bed convidsively, then, rising and laying her 
hands on his shoulders whilst she held him 
from her, she exclaimed : 

" How could I have been so blind — ^when 
every look, every feature, proclaims the over- 
whelming truth, and adds confirmation to all 
we already knew! *' 

^^ My dear Miss Helen," said Nelly, who had 
followed her into the room, " remember your 
promise." 

" I do, Nelly, and respect it. Yet surely I 
may indulge in gazing on this dear boy, who 
now repays me for all the agony he so inno- 
cently made me suffer.* 
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*^ What do you mean my dear friend ? what 
can you mean ? never since I recollect nayself 
would I, for an instant^ willingly have caused 
you pain." 

^* That 1 believe, my love, and what is more^ 
since that time you never did. On the con- 
trary, you have been the pride and comfort of 
my life 3 even James has never been more dear 
to me, it was long before you knew yourself 
that — 

^^ Do, Miss Helen, remember ! " again inter- 
rupted Nelly — " You forget that Mr. Charles is 
come oflf a long journey and requires refresh- 
ment." 

^^ I do indeed forget," said Helen, faintly smi- 
Hng, " I forget everything now, except one ab- 
sorbing thought, that fills me with delight and 
chases all else from my mind.^' 

^^And am I the cause of this unspeakable 
delight? " asked Charles, with astonishment. 

^^You are indeed, Charles; but you must 
suspend your curiosity till tomorrow, when 
Captain Duncan and the Admiral will be here, 
and then, I trust, you will participate in mjr 
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happiness, and rejoice, as heartily as we all of 
us do, at what has so very unexpectedly hap- 
pened.*" 

Charles saw that it would be improper to 
press her to discover the secret, till the arrival 
of his other friends ; he therefore, in order to 
divert her attention, asked Nelly, where Captain 
Mitchell was ? 

"In the next room, Sir, with Miss Mary ; she 
thought that my mistress had best see you first 
alone.'^ 

" She was quite right, Nelly,'' said Helen ; 
" now I am better, however, and can meet any 
friend of yours, Charles.'" 

" He is more James's friend than mine,'' 
said Charles, '^ at least James can claim his 
friendship longer than I can; yet I must ac- 
knowledge," continued Charles, " that he has 
been most kind to me, and has taken this ]ong 
journey merely to satisfy Tom, who was fearftil 
of allowing me to travel alone in such an anxious 
state of incertitude, regarding my more than 
brother." 

*' You have been ill, Charles !" said Helen, 

F 1 
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turning very pale, " or why this anxiety of 
Tom's ?^ 

'' Nothing, my dearest friend, to alann you ; 
there, ask Mitchell if I am not strong and 
hearty, and have no other complaint than ex- 
cessive hunger. I would not take time this 
morning to eat my breakfast, and now I am 
almost famishing.'*' 

" You may remain quite easy, Madam,'' re- 
pUed Captain Mitchell — " Mr. Duncan is per- 
fectly well now, though he was a little in- 
disposed before he quitted London; and as I 
was an idle man, and his brother was not, why, 
I volunteered my services to see him safe 
under your wing, for which service I am very 
amply repaid by the pleasure of becoming ac- 
quainted with a lady whose character I so truly 
respect." 

In the morning, when Charles awoke, he was 
agreeably surprised, to see his father standing 
at his bedside, watching him. " My father ! 
iry dear father!" exclaimed he, throwing him- 
self into his arms — " how kind this is in you to 
come here so quickly, I meant to have gone to 
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{be Grange the moment Miss Johnstone would 
give me permission.'^ 

** Ah !'' cried another voice, which Charles 
recognized as his mother's — '^ there is the mis- 
fortune : she will now want tu keep you all to 
herself.^ 

" Nonsense, Annie," exclaimed ]\Ir. Duncan, 
" how can you be so foolish ! Miss Johnstone 
knows better than to interfere between us and 
Charles, and besides do not I know the heart 
of the boy I have reared ? He wiU continue to 
be to us a son as truly for the last of our years, 
as he has been since the first moment we have 
had him. There, don't cry any more; but 
go with me till our son is dressed; he will 
then come to us in the little parlour, where 
we are to take breakfast alone. I have muclu 
as you know, to say before we again see the 
family.'' 

Mrs. Duncan, whilst her husband spoke, 
was hanging over Charles, kissing him at one 
moment, and at others looking earnestly at him 
with such a sorrowful countenance as almost 
distracted him. " Are any of my brothers or 
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listers dead,^^ asked Charles, ^^ that my mother 
appears so distressed ?**' 

" No, no, we are all weU, Charles," said hi» 
father ; " it is only the foolish fondness of a 
mother she is feeling. Make haste, and that 
will do her more good than all the kisses you ar« 
giving her.'' 

Charles did make haste ; a very few minutes 
found him in the parlour, seated between the 
worthy farmer and his good wife. " You must 
eat something, Charles,"*' said his father, "be. 
fore I can begin my story. You remember how 
fond you used to be of Miss Mary's fairy tales 
long ago. Now I am going to relate a tale, and 
though it may surprise you a little, I yet hope 
the conclusion of it will delight you more than 
any fairy tale you have ever heard. Nay, you 
must eat another slice of bread and butter be 
fore I can begin ; for it is dangerous, you know, 
to hear anything of the kind with an empty 
stomach." 

Leaving Mr. Duncan to relate his tale, we 
must now look back on what had happened at 
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Stirling^ to occasion our young artistes sudden 
recal from perfecting himself in that profession, 
which all his friends had till now been so anxious 
for him to prosecute. 



CHAPTER V. 

A few weeks before the date of Miss John- 
stone's last letter to Charles, Mrs. Patterson 
was persuaded by her husband to accompany 
him to Dumfries on a visit to his sister, who 
was married, and resided there. Mr. Nairne, 
her husband, was a native of Dunkeld. He had 
left that part of the country, and settled in 
Dumfries as a writer, being in partnership with 
his uncle. The two families lived very near 
to each other, and often spent the day together. 
The eldest Mr. Nairne was a man highly re- 
spected by everybody, and had been one of the 
chief magistrates of Dumfries for many years. 

One day, when he was expected to dine with 
his nephew's family, he was so late in coming 
that they had nearly given him up. As he en- 
tered the room he said to his nephew, " You 
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won't scold me today, David, for I have made 
a discovery, in which you were once much in- 
terested, and, I daresay, are so still; who do 
you think I have fast locked in the Tolbooth 
this morning ? " 

^^ Is it possible. Uncle, you can mean Meg 
Anderson ? ' ' cried David, starting from his 
chair — ^'I must see her this moment." 

" Better not. Nephew. She is not yet in a 
proper mind to answer any questions. Let her 
lie where she is for a night, and then, perhaps, 
you may get something out of her." 

"Did you ask her any questions. Sir, rela- 
tive to the old business ? " 

" None at all, David. It would have served 
no purpose, and would only have put lier on 
her guard, if I had allowed her to see I knew 
who she was." 

" How did you take her up, then ? Has she 
been doing any more mischief? " 

" Only stealing from a bleachfield, this time. 
She calls herself Mary Donaldson, but I will 
swear she is the same woman whose picture 
you shewed me eighteen years ago ; the coun- 
tenance is toa remarkable to be ever forgotten." 
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At this moment^ their attention was drawn 
to Mrs. Patterson, who, rising in great agita* 
tion, said, ^^Tell me, Mr. Naime, what you 
know of Meg Anderson : I have a powerful 
reason for my inquiry." 

" Sit down, dear Madam, and I will satisfy 
your curiosity. In my youth, you know, I re- 
sided with my Father, in Dunkeld. When I wa« 
about eighteen, a family came to settle very 
near us, with whom I became extremely inti- 
mate. Mr. Montgomery was one of the 
most amiable young men I ever met with, 
and his wife the most beautiful creature 
that can be imagined. Her beauty, however, 
was her chief recommendation, for I had soon 
reason to suspect that she rendered her hua* 
band's life miserable by her suspicious tem- 
per. She disliked me particularly, because, 
from having the same taste that Montgomery 
had for the beauties of nature, I used to entice 
him out to walk with me through the grand and 
sublime scenes that surrounded us, and it was 
gall and wormwood to her to see him pleased 
with an3rthing but herself. 

'^ You should have married Helen^' was her 
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eonstant taunt, on his return from any of his 
walks ; ^ she is robust^ and has such refined 
ideas of mountains and rivers^ that she was 
much better calculated for your wife than I 
am.* 

^^ Montgomery never, in my presence, gave 
her an unkind answer; though I privately 
wondered at his patience. I have since known 
that his attachment for this unworthy womati 
was so strong, that her remarks fell harmless ; 
he never believing for a moment that she meant 
any unkindness, beyond the uncomfortable feel- 
ing of having been left so many hours alone. 
Soon after the birth of their eldest child, Mrs. 
Montgomery's Father died, and her sister He- 
len came to reside with her. I almost dreaded 
the sight of another of the family ; for what 
had at first been mere dislike to her, in my 
mind, had now almost risen to aversion . How 
much was I, therefore, surprised, to find Miss 
Johnstone one of the most agreeable women I 
had ever seen ! At first, she joined us in our 
walks, and took sketches with me, under the 
tuition of Montgomery, who was a superior 
Artist. Alas! this did not last long. She 
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began to make excuses, and at last refused to 
join us altogether. Her sister's jealous temper, 
I have no doubt, was the cause of this, though 
1 never heard it from her, and Montgomery 
used to worry himself to discover what could 
be the reason that Helen, all at once, should 
take a dislike both to walking and drawing. 

^' Mrs. Montgomery had a very careful servant, 
who had the charge of the little girl. Unfor- 
tunately, this servant was sei/ed witli a fever, 
Tust before her Mistress's second confinement ; 
.and to supply her place, for the time she was 
necessarily unable to perform her duty, this 
very Meg Anderson was engaged, much against 
the opinion of both my friend and his sister. 
From the moment this person entered the 
family, she gained such an ascendancy over the 
weak mind of her Mistress, that, when the 
other servant returned, Mrs. Montgomery de- 
clared if Nelly chose to take the cook's 
place she was welcome; but that she should 
never nurse another child of her's. Satisfied 
as Montgomery was of Nelly's superior worth, 
he yet had not sufficient firmness to resist any 
decision of his wife's; and^ though contrary ta 
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what he felt to be just towards Nelly, he 
yielded, and Meg became head nurse. Miss 
Johnstone, though vexed herself, tried to re- 
concile Nelly to her change of situation, and, 
after some trouble, fortunately succeeded. In 
the course of a few months, it was evident to 
every one, except her Mistress, that Meg 
understood nothing of her business. The baby 
drooped and died, and Meg appeared more firm 
in her place than ever. Another little boy was 
committed to her care ; who, from being perhaps 
less strong than his brother, did not survive 
three months. 

" Montgomery, now seriously convinced that 
Meg's careless inattention had been the cause 
of the loss of his children, insisted on his 
wife's parting with her and reinstating Nelly in 
her rightful office. Mrs. Montgomery was, 
however, immovable, and her obstinacy and 
violence had such an effect on him as to throw 
him into a fever. Whilst he was at the very 
worst, a gentleman, to whom Miss Johnstone 
was engaged, arrived from abroad to marry 
her. The thing was impossible, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery said; Helen never could leave her in 
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wich misery; and Miss Johnstone^ after hesita- 
tiiig for some days, resolved to make the sacri- 
fice, and remain with her sister, on one con- 
dition, and that was the final dismissal of Mej^ 
Anderson from the family. 

"Mrs. Montgomery caught at the offer; in 
fact, she was held in such subjection by thi« 
woman that she was not sorry to be free from 
her; though, through fear of allowing her hus- 
band to suppose that he could influence her, 
ghe would not yield at his request. Meg was 
discharged, and Captain Stuart left Dunkeld so 
deeply hurt and offended, that I have reason to 
believe he has never seen Miss Johnstone 
since. On my friend's recovery, he was de- 
lighted to find his house free from the nuisance 
that had so long disturbed his happiness, and 
as his sister-in-law generously concealed from 
him the real cause of Meg's dismissal, he na- 
turally supposed that his wife had done it out 
of affection for him. Another little boy was 
bom two months after this event. He was a 
very delicate child; but, through the superior 
skill of Nelly, and his Aunt's indefatigable at- 
tention to him, he soon became a fine healthy- 
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child. He was about six months old^ when 
one day his Aunt was playing with him in his 
mother's dressing room, and the following 
conversation took place. 

" I don't wonder, Helen, at your attachment 
to that child, he is the very image of Montgo* 
mery." 

*^He is the very image of his Father," 
answered Helen, without attending to the pe- 
culiar tone of her Sister's voice, ^^ and I am 
glad you are now convinced of it. You used 
not allow me to say so." 

" O ! you were much more quick-sighted in 
this case. You have been longer acquainted 
with William, you know, than I have, and have 
studied his features more strongly.'* 

" That is an extraordinary idea, Catherine ! 
I should think you had had time enough to 
study his countenance, since you have known 
him, to recognize his features again in his 
child." 

" No, Helen, they never made such an im- 
pression on me as they seem to have done on 
you. I am very sorry, now, that my poor 
Grandmother died at the time she did. My 
coming home was sadly in your way." 
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*' What can you possibly mean, Catherine^ 
by such a speech? '* said Helen, indignantly, 
and stopping before her. — ^^ I really do not un- 
derstand you." 

*^ O ! it is very well in you, to affect igno- 
rance; it is very humbling to be left in the 
lurch, and superseded by a younger Sister. 
Yet it would have been, perhaps, as wise for 
yourself, had you forgotten your first love, and 
married Stuart, when he came for you. You 
will be an old maid now as long as you live." 

*^ Catherine, I know not who has invented 
such a story, as that Montgomery was ever 
anything more to me than an esteemed and at- 
tached friend. It has been done by an enemy 
to both of us, and, as a proof of its falsehood,, 
know, that William Stuart and I were engaged 
to each other many months before I ever saw 
your husband. So much I feel it necessary, 
for my own justification, to inform you of; but 
I must likewise add, that, in future, I shall na 
longer reside with one who was capable of 
listening to such a story, far less giving credit 
^ It. 

^^ Nonsense, Helen ; you know I never meam 
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anything in what I say. I only was repeating 
what Isabella Montgomery told me the very 
first time I saw her,' 

" Helen took no notice of this speech. Kiss- 
ing the child warmly, she placed him on his 
mother's lap, and said, ^ Your husband shall 
never hear from me. Madam, the reason of my 
quitting the family. I shall merely say, it 
suits me better to reside in Edinburgh.' She 
left the room instantly, and, writing a note to 
ine, requested that I would allow her to take 
the advantage of my protection to Edinburgh 
the next day, as she knew I was going, and 
some business had occurred that called her 
away in a hurry. 

" Mrs. Montgomery gave no credit to Helen's 
threat of leaving her. She thought she had 
borne so much from her, that nothing would 
now have power to drive her from the house; 
she therefore did not mention to her husband 
their quarrel. When Helen sent down to be 
excused from appearing at supper, she said — 

'^Ah ! Helen has been poorly all day. One of 
her bilious headaches. A little sleep wUl do 
her good.' 
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^^Mr. Montgomery felt satisfied, and made 
no further enquiry, and retired to rest, littk 
imagining what was to follow the next morn- 
ing. 

*^In the mean time, Helen had written me a 
few hurried lines, requesting me to bring a 
post chaise to the end of the garden, at five 
o'clock, as something had occurred to oblige 
iter to go to Edinburgh very suddenly, and 
without the knowledge of her sister's family. 
She said, she knew it was my intention to go 
there in a day or two, and therefore took the 
liberty of claiming my assistance and protec- 
tton in the journey. 

"I instantly made the desired arrangements^ 
and at five o*clock was at the spot she had ap- 
pointed; there I found her, and in a few mi- 
nutes we were on our way to Edinburgh. Du- 
ring the journey Helen was exceedingly agi- 
tated> and often in tears. She entreated, how- 
ever, that I would not question her on her 
reasons for quitting the Manse, as at present 
she could not talk upon the subject. I en- 
quired whither she meant to go, as we drew 
near the town, ^To Mrs. Montgomery's^* 
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replied she ; * I must see her and consvdt with 
her as to my future residence/ 

^^ After seeing her safely with Mrs. Montgo- 
mery, I left her, promising to call in the 
4norning. Next day I found that Mrs. Mont- 
.gomery had made a point of Helen's remain- 
ing under her roof j and for some years she 
continued to reside with her. Montgomery 
on finding that his sister-in-law had quitted 
his family, questioned his wife most strictly 
as to the cause of her leaving them; but could 
get no explanation : he, therefore, followed 
Helen to Edinburgh, and used his utmost per- 
suasion, to induce her to return again with 
him to the Manse. Helen, however, was firm 
in her resolution of quitting the family; and 
•he was forced to consent to the arrangement 
she had made of residing with his mother for 
the future. 

*^ Nothing particular happened in the fa- 
paily, till Mrs. Montgomery had another son. 
She then, from some imprudence, fell into 
delicate health, and required more nursing than 
Nelly's time would admit of, and yet to no one 
dse could Montgomery trust her, when he wai 
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unavoidably absent. A girl was therefore hired 
to look after the elder children, and Nelly con- 
sequently was more confined to the sick roonii 
William, the eldest boy, was now nearly two 
years old, and one of the most interesting chil- 
dren I ever saw. I paid him the more atten- 
tion, whenever I was in Dunkeld, because Miss 
Johnstone never failed to inquire, with anxious 
solicitude, about her little pet, on my return. 
" One morning Mrs. Montgomery was very 
imwell, and alarmed her husband so much that 
he mounted his horse and rode to Perth, for a 
Physician. He did not choose to mention his 
intention, as she might think herself much 
worse than she was, if she knew that he was 
uneasy : he therefore let no one know of his 
design. The nursery, unfortunately, was over 
Mrs. Montgomery's room, and the children 
that morning particularly disturbed her. Nelly^ 
in order to keep her quiet, desired the girl to 
take them into the garden. She did so, and, 
how it happened is still a secret, but, from that 
hour till this, William has never been either 
seen or heard of.'' 

^What has this to do with Meg Anderson f^ 
said Mr. Patterson, ^ I want to hear that/ 
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"You shall, Sir;" continued Mr. Nairne. 
^^ Nothing could exceed the grief and astonish- 
ment of my friend on his return from Perth, at 
finding his child gone, and Nelly in strong fits, 
whilst his wife was raving in her delirium that 
Helen, she was sure, had stolen her boy in re- 
venge for having been affronted. To satisfy her, 
more than from any hope of finding the child, 
he posted to Edinburgh. Having related 
what had brought him, Helen instantly propo- 
sed to return and nurse her Sister, if he thought 
she would receive her. Montgomery accepted 
her offer with thankfulness. Before they reached 
Dunkeld Mrs. Montgomery was in a brain fe- 
ver, and, in spite of all the assistance and 
watchful care that could be procured, she died 
in tliree days after Helen and her husband got 
home. Meanwhile Montgomery had employed 
me to search for his child. I found, on in- 
<|uiry, that the girl who went out with the 
cliildren had left them in the garden by them- 
selves, and that when she returned, Mary, who 
was five years old, told her that * Willie wai 
gone with Meg to get Parliament.'* 

* The name giv^n in Scotland to a sort of Confectionary 

for Children. 
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*' This was a sufficient reason for nie to sus- 
pect that Meg Anderson had stolen the boy J 
I therefore issued handbills^ and sent messen- 
gers over every part of Britain^ but in vain. 
We traced her once so near as within an hour of 
her crossing the Queen's ferry, and at that 
time it was ascertained that she had a child 
along with her. For two years, Montgomery 
bore up against his misfortunes better than any 
of his friends could have expected. He still 
hoped to find his child : at last, from disap- 
pointment after disappointment, his spirit left 
him. He fell into a rapid decline, and, just the 
day three years from the disappearance of his 
child, did that most amiable of men sink to rest 
from all his sorrows and sufferings. He left 
Miss Johnstone joint guardian with his Sister's 
husband, Mr. Campbell, to his children ; sett- 
ling a moderate sum for their support and edu- 
cation ; and placing the capital of his property 
in the hands of Trustees, not to be touched till 
his youngest son should be of age, unless, by 
some good f6rtune,William should be recovered. 
In that case, when he is of age. Miss Johnstone 
is to receive five thousand pounds, his daughter 
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three, and his youngest boy two : the rest, with 
the estate, and the accumulation of the interest 
of the whole property, from the time of his 
death, is to be William's 3 and if William ne- 
ver should be discovered, the fortune goes to 
his then only Son, James, the gallant fellow 
who was so desperately wounded lately in the 
Emerald." 

Mrs. Patterson, in a trembling voice, asked 
if Mr. Nairne had a picture of Meg Anderson. 

^^ Yes, I have. Ma'am — I will shew it you in 
a moment.'' He then opened a press in the 
room, and, taking out a black shagreen case, 
shewed her an exact resemblance of the well- 
remembered beggar. 

^^ Poor Montgomery drew it," said Mr. 
Nairne, ^^ one morning when he saw her on the 
green before his window, playing with his chil- 
dren. Little did he know, at that time of what 
use it would be ! Now it mav be the means of 
punishing this wicked woman, and bringing 
her to confess what became of his Son." 

Dinner was no sooner over than Mrs. Pat- 
terson took her husband aside, and said — 

'^I must see this beggar immediately; and 



ifM«ke be the woimai I suspecty yon miust s^bd 
an express for my Father. Mafe nbtld^ai^ 
my meaim^y^iveirio^yoit; bttt(itl^:of^li%l ut- 
most consequence that^tay Fliihei!^hciuUtiinti#^ 
thai ^ik taken^ as sooif ast|io8»Mi^.Vi^4W ■'■ 
».<^^ liwSk «end an expressj tnjrdear4Jan©5*iiB^ 
mediately, if you wish it, though tlmt^^ftl^^^ 
t^jfomr seeing the woman at pHsent^.^^Kf^our 
^^h^>Jfa#Staiiytfabigto lay to heti chai^y><liiid 
she were to discover who you are, it wodld put 
her.ij^^ 9iuch on her guard, that perhap^^he 
i)r^^ip|4;b^ve his journey to no purpose^ and be 
j^l^^prove nothing against her.** » 

w ./jump^press was sent by Mr. Pattersbn, beaor-* 
in^;^ letter from his wife, containing^ the heads 
pf Mr. Nairne's detail of the loss of thechild^ 
and: requesting that her father would either 
come to J)umfries himself, or write to her hig 
wishes, with res^pect to Meg Anderson and* the 
stdieo^ William. 

A^\$QQn as an answer to this could Kaye 
b^en received, a post chaise and four brought 
Farmer Duncan and his wife to Mr. Naime*8. 
"Whom have we here, I wonder!'* 'ex- 
claimed Mr. Naime, as they drove up to the 



door: ^^tfaey hwve driven hard; tlu^ir horses 
are quite m a heat/^ 

«' U is my feithcr/' eried Mrs. Patlersoii; ^ i 
was sure he wocdd come/* 

^' What brings Atm here^ sister?*' asked Mr. 
Nain», thoi^htfally-— ^'sordy it caimot be 
Meg Anderson ? " 

*' Yes^ it is Meg Anderson that has brought 
me here^ and I must see you and yoiur uncle by 
yourselves this minute/' 

Mr. Naime had tried both tfareart;s and bribes^ 

to prevail on Meg to tell what she had done 

%nth the child ; for sometimes she persisted in 

denying her knowledge of him, declaring that 

she was fifty nnles off the day he was stolen. ^ 

At last, however, she altered her tone, and 

said that the truth was the boy was dead, and ' 

she was afraid to own it: he had died of a 

fever, in spite of all her care, when he was six 

years old : and that her only inducement for 

stealing him was, that she loved his mother so 

well she wished to keep him for her sake; but^ 

that, if he had lived, she would have brought 

him back to his fortune as soon as she could 

reach home herself. 

o 
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Otb being questioned, as to where she h)8id 
been, she said she had married a soldier and 
gone to America, where she carried the deat 
little William^ and it was there he died. 

^* Wiouaan ! *' said Mr. Dimcan^ who had now 
be^ concealed froia her^ in order to hear her 
story, " Are you not afraid to utter- such a 
niimber of falsehoods ? Well you know that 
npt ^.syUable,o£: what you have said regarding 
the unfortunate Infant is. true ; for^ on the 5th 
of December^ 177— you left him in my house/* 
Meg, provoked by what: Mr. Duncan said, 
instantly answered, in an angry tone, 

^^ Yes, I did ; and you and your termagant 
wife killed him. Deny that, if you can." 

" I can most conscientiously lay my hand 
on. my heart, and say, William Montgomc^ 
nev^r died in my house; and, to the best of 
my^]aiowledge and belief, is now aHve, and as 
fin^ a, young man as la in Scotland/* 
' ^^Then Patterson deceived me,^* said JVfeg. 
"Had I known he had escaped the fever, you 
would not have had him now. I was on my way 
to steal him from you, when I was told that the 
fever was raging in the Myertown : I therefore 



w^htba*tte^^valt till I' might BgBXh venture* 
ifrtathe neigttbtMirhood. Whilst'oir the toad 
b6t?#eish l^iei^'aiird' Kii^oss P^ttersotti 

an*li' thiaughtl migh* tea**' if thW bkito* waS" 
dead, and if so I should'bb 'saved the tit)nbte of 
going forward. I stopped his horse^ and he 
repeatedly assured me that he himself saw 
William Duncan buried," 

^^ And so he did : William was my own son. 
When the child was left with us, as we had a 
William of our own, we changed his name to 
Charles, calling him after a little boy we had 
lately lost." 

Mr. Nairne, immediately on Meg's confession, 
set off for Miss Johnstone. It cannot be at- 
tempted to describe her feelings on discovering 
that in Charles Duncan, the boy whom she 
had loved and cherished, merely for his own 
sake, she was to find her long-lost and dearly 
beloved nephew ! Though no doubt could now 
rest on the minds of any who heard the story, 
it was judged prudent to conceal it from all 
but the friends of the family, till Charles Dun* 
can could be summoned to appear, and lay 
claim to the name and fortune bequeathed t(9 

o2 
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him by Mr. Montgomery. Difficult as Helen 
found it to keep the secret^ she yet had reso- 
lution to do it^ as both Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Naime thought it of consequence to the inte- 
rest of the young William. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^' Well/* said Mn Duncan, " I see, Charles, 
you have finished your breaikfast, and so now 
for my tale. 

" A certain fanner who lived — (never mind 
where he lived) — ^had one evening a visit from 
an old beggar-woman, with a poor little starved 
child on her back, who asked for quarters/^ 

" Starved enough," repeated Mrs. Duncan, 
in sm under-tone, which her husband took no 
notice of, except motioning her to be quiet. 

'^ This farmer and his foolish wife had seen 
both the beggar and her child before, and, 
though they did by no means wish for her 
company, yet, as it was a cold boisterous night, 
'they took her in, and let her sleep in one of 
their rooms all by herself.'' 
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" That could not be you. Sir, for I never re- 
collect the time you would suffer a beggar 
near your premises.*' 

^^ I did not say that I was^the farmer. Mine 
is a talej now don't interrupt me again» 
Where was I, Gudewife ? ** 

** Just where you sent her to bed, Gude- 
man.*' 

^^No, Annie, it was the Gudewife that sent 
hertabed|-thefiairiDer wianted to send her into 
th^ bam $ and perhaps woaldifaaTe< done it had 
not the child taken a great fancy to Mm^ . aad 
called hiiti 4ad, 450 he could not jEiiid it in his. 
heart. iWell^ in the morning, the gudewife 
discolored that i;heibeggar was ^ne, and had 
carrkdoff a whole yearns thrift-^three ilan^ 
,iiiieba4f her'Own«pipmng^ that had been left 
in^room wJiere she^lept, btit, to make up 
for^1lie:rlofis,Bhe had left her poor little boy to 
comlmft her.'' 

Ct^rlascbeeame so^pale,when he heard thi«y 
r that Mr. rDnncan stopped. 

'i^Asxd'ihe:^ did i comfort her, gudeman, and is 
(this ipride oand de%lit of both your heart and 
mine at this momentl/'- 



'^'My- motheif ! my iather ! both gone in^ime 
moim^t— t-(Mi ! it is too>inaeh ! '* , r , 

"No, Hot gone, my son; (mlyyotur blessings 
areitmltipUed serenfold. Thovtgh: not the son 
of William and Annie Duncan, you had« Fa? 
their and Mother who doated toyou, till the 
wicked beggar stole you fix>m them." 

" Thank God I am not th^t Woman's eonl'^ 
exclaimed William, (as he must now be called) 
" I could not have borne that ! *' 

^^ Long your parents sou^t after you, and 
sorrowed, my dear boy, even unto -the grare. 
They both died, leaving « solemn charge upon 
your poor Aunt to guard your rights, and never 
cease endeavouring to discover yc^u, till the 
time when, if you were alive, you would be one 
and twenty. And now what shall I saymore? 
The beggar isfound^andhas made-confession 
of her crime. I and my wife are spared, to 
witness that we received you under our roof in 
her arms, and that she 1<^ you with us; and 
your good and excellent Auitt 'is she who has 
matched over lyou, with almost motherly affec- 
tion, for many years, improved your talents, 
and enlarged your mind. The companion, of 



.^ WSMt'f'f^ toiWJcy,^?, ^hp..efta,p£,.OHr 
J^^i^f:??.* fi**^ ^* ''?'^ ***? = A»4j19?-^^ 

n5^,S^y.i^y, ,wh«t. part of tfua t»}e. ip sq ,j^pr 
m«U^ptkoly}" ; . v 






^Jtt; waS: many, d^yii^ j?re WiHiapa co^iiij' ^p 
brougKt to believe tl^tt he wap not 4n o^^fi^A^- 
'Tfojiejlie brother of James MpiPit;gom^iy^m9st 
reconciled hiin to cveryt^^g, y^ |thjBf t^ 
woi^l4 start to his eye whene^ef he ireq^c^t|^ 
he waSf an Orphan^ and,ha4 no-fli^ h^f ^- 
pjMsipn^ oa the conpL^ ,wh9™»^|Wf#> 

long, he had considered as his pareuts^ - , o ^ 

His rights were soon established f.. A1^<^s^^ 
sentenced to be transported ^ for r^bbju^^ the 

occ^ipn of the discovery of Willi^m^ MPTltgq- 

mfry., . , ^. ,,.,.■•.... ,.,i..H 

Sii; WUUam Stoart,amve4 with Janaes f^llQut 
six weejfi&f^fter Me^ Andersoi^'s trial. ..J^pfs 
was .weak and low, frpip.the great loss, of Wpod 
the woimd bad occasioned^ but^ p^he^l^f^.tie 
w^s iuuch V^e^ than William ej^r^t^ to s^ 
. luin. , . 



d^i>ibeiih^ joy that it dcbi^ioia^ U^,' kt01& 
A^t for sbttie hoatB irkmhl^d 'tot ^p&ol^^ 
queuces. No arguments of hers eduld' mafe 
Inor restrafii his 'tratispot^^ 'tiB*^ tobkuig in hii* 
bt^)tKei?8' fate, he' saw tfie well-remeniSKe^ 
^xpt^s^bh of isisribus' alarin/ Instantty lie^eid 
6at hi^liaii^ '^Do Mth me wfrat you* pie^^^ 
aeat'frt^nd; Wmiam sliatt hO'iabte ^lifter trom 
my f<>Uy t^^ Ch^lie did^; and^e can^^r me 
wiihestf,"! ft^ver,; froMi .th6 b(Bginning of pgFati- 
qaaintaiice, gafve'bim interitibnaliy/^aa u^^sy 



diat the oM 'proverli'of ^^ beffef late ithaa ne^^^ 
coiitaihed mucl^ gobd sense. . He tibermre l9st 
no time ih gaining foi^nreness from ni^ beLoved 
Helen, and in prevailing on her to unite neV 
haiid i?i^lth that of her first ajid'phiy^ choice. 
Tliej^' were malried at Slii^ng, S)r \\^am de- 
cTatrln]^ that James, by this marriage|^ snoula be, 
fpottl that moment, considered as his 3on, and, 
as a'pi^f that he: meant to perforin his^promig^ 

be presented Um with a gift oS ten thousand 

G 3 
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pounds^ accompanied by the information that 
he was promoted to the rank of Master and 
Commander, and woiild have a phip as soon as 
his health would permit him to accept the 
^&u*ge. 

Admiral Mayne had, in the time of William's 
«bsence, unexpectedly acquired a large fortune 
I^Y the death of a Brother in India. His fond- 
ness for William remained unabated, and» 
W&ilst he lired, William mad^ a point of sp^nd-- 
kig some montha of every year with him at 
l»s house near the Myertown. He died three 
years after the discovery of his proteg^^s bii^^ 
and bequeathed him the house and ground of 
ithie Grange, giving as a reason for doing -so^ in 
^is will, that WilUam might be enabled to se- 
cure «^ for his esteemed friends, Mr. and liirs* 
xHincan. that residence to the end of their 

Kvesr . 

Mary married Captain Mitchell, and, at the 
end of the war, settled with her husband in the 
County of Fife,, within a few miles of the resi- 
dence of her dear Aunt Lady Stuart, whose 
life continues to be .^pent in endeavours to 
bendit her fellow creatures, and in rendering 



f riendfi^ iM^ li4ppy in her f amUy circle at I^Ven 
Si4e^ as she had done during her r^sidenp^in 
Stirling. 

Jessie Campbell ran off with a half-pay Officer 

(rf low extraction, i^hose character was ivety 

iifiixAtivlj and whose temper almost equaled 

im own. In consequ^ce of this imprudencf , 

'her Father renounced her, and wo^d never af- 

t^rwards be prenrailed on to see her. Mrs. 

Campbell has seen her crime, and i^, to all 

^ppe^urance^, a most sincere penitent. Sh^ has 

[prirately endeavoured to discover where Jessie 

i^but as yet without succei^. She has only 

I learnt tiiat she went with her husband abroad, 

^but^np lone can tell her more on the subject. . 

.j/WUIiamis on the point of marriage wii^ 

- his old favorite, Annie Patterson. He now 

' tells Mr. and Mrs. Duncan that, since they 

. ^wQuldnot have him for a son, lie is determined 

, to 4nake them accept him as a grandson. Afl 

nece^ity bedng iiqw at an end for pursuing the 

profession of an Artist fcor bread, he lias, at 

^ thf rcarnest request of h|s Aunt and Brother^ 

' ■ " ■ ^ ■ ' ■ • ' ^ : •/: Hi.' '^' r> 
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^^etkUp tihiat intention^ and in future ^1 draw 
0tAy4(»f bis iown amusement^ and tile b^nerfit bf 
Iiig:&i8»i0; 

I have now^ my you&g readers, finished my 
tai^ in delineating the diaracfterls of my young 
Artist flfnd his friends; I have endeavoufed to 
^diow- what may be done^ by judicious m^n- 
agdnlBnl, in euring young people of theSr de- 
fects, pi^vided they do nbt harden theniselves 
agkibst the advice'of those who have the care 
^ themi. 

a 

* i-*Pew» littte girls have a more unpromising 
ili^odtion titum our friend Mary had, at- the 
'^ptemg' of bur dtory, yefc, we have seen her 
Mttp^t^subdiied, and her mmd enlightened, iso 
as tbretideit her an: amiable affectionate 3roung 
woman, tovin^^ and beloved by all her frieifds, 
tfod admired by every one who had the happi- 
iMMis to4ie adquainted with her :' whilst,' in the 
steady 'maidy^ character of William> we can 
scarcely recognize the little timid boy^ who 
coold neither play with his companions, nor 
team his book. Jamie's daring spirit still 
pcmtinues a striking part of his character, yet 



prudence^, that it helps in his ppofe^ili^.lK) 
give him courage to d^ his duty^ and: in 1 his 
private character U> endear him t& hia fifi^ds. 
Let us no^ ask what was the prisifoifml 
foundaticHi Miss Johnstone endeayouDed-to^tay 
in the minds of her young pupib-^^MriF^BK^^ 
and Love of God. This^ is the ^Hily ti^loij^- 
dation for, any guardians of .ypiv^h 1^ h^Mipn 
with success. Had not her Aunt's coi^ecticMi 
of Mary'p temper been3^nctifiedby>hisy/^lthe 
beginning of b^r instructipi;^:^ wolildo^fiSiite 
grown up to resemblfi her^ ^ousii^i Jesaiey i^U^ 
of becoming the sensible^ virt^on^ yoUPg wpmw 
we have seen h^ : and if ^^i^i^^« hf^iiiiQtcbeteci 
instructed in the duty he lay ^i^nd^r^. ip.l^beieye 
of God, to strengthen his mind and impriiir^)bw 
talents, he might have become ^aa uteak^tAd 
unprincipled a man^ as the unfortuAiatelMoi. 
Campbell did a woman. . _ = , > Ti;*)? 

, I must now take leave of my young readers 
by begging of them to rememberr^thati wlhal^ 
ever may be their peculiar defects of charaotei:^ 
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the only sure and radical cure is, to fix the 
Love of God so firmly in their hearts as to 
make them fear giving Him offence. 
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" fie sure your tin wUl find you out* 



BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN, 
fltttj^or of lUtterv, ^t, kt. 
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THE THIEF DISCOVERED. 



CHAPTER I. 



The sun bad just risen over the heads of the 
mountains, the joyous* song of innumerable birds 
re-echoed through the neighbouring wood, and 
the fresh breeze, as it swept the low casement 
of the rectory, almost overgrown with honey- 
suckle and roses, wafted a delightful fragrance 
into the chamber where, stretched on the bed 
of death, lay the worthy pastor. 

The gaiety of all without afforded a sad and 
striking contrast with every thing within. The 
livid hue of the hands, each of which with fail- 
ing grasp held that of a child, too clearly 
showed that the vital fluid was becoming stag- 
nant ; and the rapid but unequal action which 
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might 6till be traced ia the hearty seemed to 
proceed rather from the excitement of afTection 
than from any remaining strength: the tear 
lay congealed on the closing eyelid, whilst 
in die dim orb might still be read parental 
solicitude and affection. A faithful domestic, 
and a worthy but lowly friend in the person 
of an honest yeoman, with the two children, 
who were seated on the bedside of their father, 
formed the whole of the group assembled on 
the melancholy occasion. 

The dying man spoke with difficulty — •" To 
you, my worthy friend Davis, I have nothing 
more to say — few are the injunctions required 
by the honest heart I know you will execute 
my wishes more exactly than I can repeat them, 
and therefore I will only beg of you to collect 
my little property together, and dispose of it 
for the benefit of these children. Be their 
guardian till they are claimed by their natural 
protectors, should that period ever arrive; if 
not, continue to teach them to walk in your 
own upright path, and to be contented in 
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abseurity. The Father of the fatherless will 
reward' you^ and the remembrance of your good 
deed dball sweeten tiiathour wben you^like 
me, shall find yourself on the v^ge of^temity.'^ 
The fermer attempted to sp^k, but his words 
were inarticulate^ tears rolled down his rough 
cheek. A' faint smile erineed that Mr. Fitz* 
osborne understood his meaning. *^ Do you, 
Ellii?/' he 4x>ntinued, *' remain if possible with 
my darlings continually* Preserve in their 
minds the memory of their parent^ and ^» far 
as you are able^pursue that > method with them 
which I have laid down for you. To your 
affectionate eare I commit them: they can 
scarcely have a better^ though, alas 1 they ought 
to have had a nobler friend.'^ 

He sighed deeply, and for a few instants was 
silent. The feelings of nature struggled with 
those of death as he turned towards his cbil* 
dren. 'He gazed on them earnestly, an^ a few 
tears forced themselves from his ey^s* 

^^ William,'' said be at length, <^I am about 
to quit you, and no more shall we meet on thift 
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eaitb : but I go tn the hope that hereafter we 
nifty meet again, and dwell togeth^ where tftooe 
TTiII be no "fear of any further separalioiW'AfaEk 
niey then ; and remember these are the welriftoof 
yburdyhigfether.'^ The little fellow^raiaedJik 
bead, and filling bis eyes with intense en^nMI-^ 
tfe^ upon the countenance of his parent^^^ 
tended with awe to what he said. ^^ The ^woiid 
iti^^hich I leare you, William, is ooly a 
preparatory state to another and a better. > .To 
answer the end of you? existence^ and to gain 
an«efitrance into that heavenly abode which^ is 
rescued for them who nobly acquit themselFes 
of their duty in this, you will have many duties 
to^fnerferm, many difficulties to overcome^ ai»d 
many temptations to withstand. Faith in God 
can alone enable you to preserve this course of 
conduct ; and I rejoice, ob ! doubly rejoice at this 
hour, that you are at no loss to comprehend 
^#fiat 1 mean : you are happily acquauited 
wfth your God, nor are you ignorant of what 
be requires of you. Treasure the knowledge 
ybu possess, for it is the best, as it is almoa^ 
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die qdI jcidientaiice that 1 pm > ^equi^th ^n^ 
Badbesilfbimiic^ leav^e you^ IVifM^ i(> ^^i^^ 
pfoAfiw^^yoH:^ but tbe^ fallow of Qod/ isif tfjm 
weaMiy'^a»dL ikis by iipr^ht «Nidi|€l yc^.pM^ > 
ebtaiMfiviKrieiidsr are indeed btoa^Bga,; jli^t; jf 
GM'be your friend no one can be yQiur !^neiiiy# 
Preserve tbeit in your mind all that baa been 
tmght y0u of this holy Being, and atriye to 
commend yourself to his protection by th^ most - 
dutiful and conscientious obedimce. . Earnestly 
and unceasingly implore his assistance in your ^ 
endearours to please Him. Cultivate your ac- 
quaintance with Him both in his Word, smd in 
his works ; and let neither scora nor ecoff^ mim 
ther profit nin: pleasuiey example nor cofiinpia^d^ 
detach yoafrom his- service^ and reodf^^yp^ 
alike^ unfaithful to^ yourself and; to « lupu >: ^ , 
industriouiB^ 'be contented; repine at no djii|p^« 
satiMi/ol IVovidence, and be more ready to bed)?- 
what ia imposed on you than anxious for it(^. 
removal of the burden. Be humjUk^ md le^n. 
to Fubdoe^your desices. Fear no one i^t^UMobt 
as yoursdfj ner any reproves. so.^mut^lMlLjQur/ 
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own heart*; and especially preserve aa invio^ 
late regard to tnith. Shim every apf>roaeh ^ 
falsehood^ and abhor a lie as a crioie of r the 
highest magnitude. Let no apparent ad vantagf^ 
no promotion to honour, or escape from d^ig^r^ 
1 charge you, induce you to commit this^sia;; 
but under every circumstance let y<Hiv integrity 
be as a rock from which you can never be 
nioved^*' 

EUis approached, and moistened thie patched 
* lips of h^ master : he thanked her, and conii* 
mied hjs speech.-^^^Andnow, my son, mcU^k 
me well. You^ most be a father, as weU as a 
brother, to Ellen. Ellen, my pretty one,-r« 
behold in yeui^ brother a protector and a guid« ; 
I6ve. each othfer -for your own sakes,: love- each; 
othier for mme ^ and now the blessing of God 
be ^ith' you and remain - with you for everi" 
He sank back on his pillow exhausted, while 
the poor children, befaolding.in: terror the ex^ 
pression of this countenance, threw themselves 
into each other^e^ arms <and hid their fdces* 
Tlieirkind friends speedily; removed them from 
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the awful spectacle, and ia a few looments no 
sound, disturbed the silence that reigned in the 
chamber, of death. 

About a fortnight after the decease of Mr. 
Fitzosborne, as the little party sat in the porch 
or'Farmer Davis's neat bouse^ William per- 
ceived a post-chaise winding down- the lane. 
As this was an unusual occurrence, he ut- 
tered an exclamatiou which drew the attention 
of.theothets; but they had scarcely thne to 
express their surprise before it stopped at the 
Ihtle gate at the end of the garden. Actuated 
as by one impulse, the children, instead of 
running to meet the persons it might con- 
tain with the curiosity natural to their age, 
or of waiting for their approach^ withdrew has« 
trly into an- inner apartment; and the idea that 
they were connected with this, arrival, and that 
perhaps their removal from their present kind 
asylum might be- the consequence, was formed 
and communicated almost sinonltaneously. 

" But if they should take us away,*' cried 
Ellen^ as she leaned her, head on her Inrother's 
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cheek^ "^Hme thoiiid g4> to liire witb stff ii g f iy , 
yei^ron will Ml kave me, WilliaBi, will jquf 
You will Bot fingetthat you are to be ipy fs 



now. 



^ Never^ never ! " e^culated the a^tated hfoy, ' 
*< that .18, if without dBSobedience I may 6tey , 
with, you ; and no one, no^ not the king bimsetfy . 
can, CHT shall prevent me from protecting you. .^ 
So do not weep any more, Ellen ; tears can do ; 
no good ; and I cannot bear to see any one fret « 
since I saw poor papa CTy so— I do not mean «o . 
much, hut so, so — ^you know what I mean— «o ; 
as if his rery heart cried also/' He dashed • 
away the drops that gatha?ed fast in his own : 
eyes, and Ellen, wiping away her's in obedi^ce * 
to his eommandsy was about to speak, when jt^ i 
door opened, and Davis, throwing it back to ^ 
its iiill extent, exclaimed to a lady who followed 
himM " There they are : two as good and as • 
prelty babes as ever eyes belaid/' He then - 
closed it and retired. 

The stranger, who seemed about the meri- 
dian of life, advaiQ^ed, betraying both in her 
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connteMkncG md 6Cep * oxtrenlc ^'iHoififijh bHi^- 
pressed emottdl^/ She wafer fott atidr fitii^^ 
fortiiMi and thongb'not beatrtHiil^ her ^fe^res 
wore that charm of sweetness and intelligent^ 
which sectireslhe'obserVei's admhratfom Sfalewas 
verjr pal^^'and the traces of suffering were legiMy 
written on her high and fair brow. She sank 
into a seat, and extending a hand to each of the 
children, drew them towards her, gazed on th^m 
alternately, and then pressing them to her 
bosom, wept in silence, but in agony. The " 
children, without knowing why, wept also. 
This roused her, she endeavoured to recover 
herself, and attempted to address themby thenr 
names ; but the effort was too much for het 
strength, and having pressed a long and^ietvenft 
kiss on the forehead of each, she buried h^ 
face in her handkerchief. 

" Dear lady," said William g'ently, "why do^ 
you weep thus bitterly ? have you also lost "i "^ 
father? Oh, how I pity you !'* 

** And so do I too,'' exclaimed Ellen mere 
boldly, taking her hand and raising it to her' 

H 
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lipSy ^i pity yon iritb all my heart. Ab^ 
William!" and ber tears flowed last as ^islw 
apoke^ '^ we Imow too well what it ia^ to fcnfe a 
dear and kind papa." 

^Precious babes !^ ejaculated the s tr aa gWy 
^ there are other losses as severe as that wbieh 
yo« know — >! have no parent's loss ta ianieiit;" 

^ Then, perhaps, yon have lost yonr dear litllt 
babes; if 8o,"exdained the orphans in a breath, 
*• we will be your children ; for our papa is ia 
his grave." The countenance of the lady 
became illumkiated by an almost mdefinaUe 
expression. ^Yon shall be mine," wasi the 
energetic reply ; and encircling them ia h^ 
arms, she raised her eyes to heaven, and fort 
fbw instants seemed absorbed ia prayer. ^ BvA 
are we to call yon mama ¥* asked EHeti ; ^ft 
is so long since we called any one mama, thai 
I am afraid we shall forget how to do eo***— 
A faint and vacillating colour played on lb€ 
cheek of Mrs. Montague, and after a siMt 
firnse she said, * Nfc^ call me your aunt, and, witli 
God's blessing, I will prove a parent fo yo«.' 
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IMvis DOW made his appearance^ wad tb0 
children weria^ sent into tbe garden* 

No< sooner were they alone, than William 
aorrowfully addressed his sialer, said he, ^Ellen, 
we have done wroi^, we faa?e jMPOmised ai: once 
ti^be this lady's children, and have ibrgotteft 
good Farmer Davis, and all our fear of leaving 
bam. Who can this lady be 9" 

^ Farmer Davis called her Mrs. Montagite^*^ 
oetoraed Ellen. 

. ^I never heard poor papa mention such n 
aamey'^said William, thoaghtfuUy. 

♦•Nor I," rejoined Ellen; •♦but, oh!^ bow I 
Ibmk of it, she mast certainly be a Christian, 
£(Hr don't yoo remembor po<Mf papa said we 
might always know all real Christians by ikfi 
Ipve they displayed to others ; and bow very, 
very much thk lady seems to love us. William, 
did any body ever kiss you before as she did 9^* 

^^ I am n(^ quite sur^" replied William, cob« 
aidering, ^but I think my own mama kissed 
me in the sMae manner ;-— but indeed, Ellen, 
my heart did beat very strangely when she kissed 

h2 
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US, and I felt as if she were really aiy . nxotbi^ 
—I thiak she must be a near relatipn." ...,,y 

The children were mistaken, for Mrs. Mput- 
ague was no relation, although a most powerfivl 
feeling attached her to them. She had loved, 
their father in the days of youth with a depth 
of affection, of which only a mind constituted 
like her own was capable. Estranged, however, 
by the superior personal charms of one much 
inferior to him in rank, Mr. Fitzosborne had 
withdrawn himself from the woman most cal- 
culated to render him happy, and in defiance 
of the displeasure of his family, married her 
beautiful, but less amiable, rival. He was 
the younger son of Earl Fitzosborne, who, 
partly enraged at the duplicity with which hi£( 
son had conducted himself, and partly at what 
he considered as so disgraceful a union, di&^ 
carded him from his presence, and suffered hiifk, 
to pine in neglect and almost in indig^tt^i^ 
The lovely object of his misplaced. ^<^c$ipn 
lived little longer than to convince him, of |)^ 
foUy^and to open his eyes to the.meafit.^jJia^, 
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slij^ted. Vain and weak, though free from any 
peculiar moral defect, and totally ignorant of 
crery domestic qualification, he found himself 
obliged to confess that she was neither a com- 
panion suited to himself, nor a mistress, nor. 
a mother proper for his family. Her death, 
therefore, was not a source of extreme regret, 
and he resolved in his mind the possibility of 
obtaining her for a mother to his children, who 
should properly long before have been his wife. 
His intention, however, was frustrated ; the 

father of Miss having been reduced to 

great difficulties through the speculating jdis« 
position which distinguished him, had urged 
the union of his daughter with a rich merchant, 
as much her superior in years as her inferior in 
worth, so earnestly, that, unable to contend 
against his importunity, she consented to the 
sacrifice of her inclinations, and became the 
wife of Mr. Montague. 

' Fitzosborne was much concerned at this in- 
telligence; but had he known all the suflTerinffs 
of which he had been the eaiis^, or could he 



Save formed any adeqiu^ idea of die ^taSti '«f 
Biiaery in whicli «he was now placed, but own 
unhapptaeasr could hare been equalled only by 
iteTBm Not daring however to make &ittbei* in** 
quiry, lie endeayoured to overcdme the poign- 
ancy of regret, and devoted himself entk^ly 
to his children. He had frequently wriiteh to 
Jbis father, but had received no answer to bis 
letters* At length he was informed that tilie 
earl had died suddenly, and having leA no #91, 
* the whole of his property had devolved dii his 
elder scm,' a young man of an equally selfish 
and extravagant disposition. He now saw 
£imiself oondemned to irretrievable po^^My; 
Ibittt though he considered it a vain tefibH, fce 
^aiddreased fa& brother, representing^ id ^iili^-m 
strong terms his necessitous sitoatibti. ^'Tbe 
answer be received was mioxe unkind lliim b^lkad 
^apposed him capable of Writing, and the IMow 
was a severe one. Natursdlyof a deli<bActe~'4id»- 
stitution, be gradually dedined undd^'liie^l^^ 
. sure of his nitzieties, and sunk ^ ' the i^h^ve in 
'^^ike bloom of manbd6d« fle b^ ilhJtiMt^^two 



r 
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i4^^f«ip9 p^vious lo hif death, one to his brother 
,^^^t^ fttfa,^ to Mrs. Monto^ These Davip 
v^^pa^bo^f according to promise, immedisitely 
ftft^ }iiSi decease. The former read^ and wa$ 
.^^ed bj the appeal made to his feelings. He 
respired to do something for the orphans, but 
referred the consideration of the best steps io 
be taken tiU the moiTOw. That morrow and 
many sncceeding ones came and passed, and 
his intention still remained unfulfilled. The 
impression daily became more and more faint,, 
and was at length entirely forgotten. 

Very different was the conduct of Mrs. Mont^r 

ague. She had been a widow about six months 

jvrhen^he received Mr. Fitzosbome's letter, but 

nid: strong appeal to.A«r feelings was necessary 

,ne rememfacance so carefully concealed, so 

I ,,pfai|ifitUy suppressed, arose in all its force, and 

..,l^e i^slfiiitly lefk b€^ home to sedc and protect 

^,|lji|e ,4^4109^ ci bim who was yet die centre of 

^;, her /Sections. 

,.i <, ;(^0iice4ing to the earnest request 9f the^ood 
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then departed for her own jresideuce, wif icfay^w^ 
•fiituate in a lovely vale, near the towipi pf B^, 
W the western coast. It was evening ^lyl^eii 
they reached home, and as the children w;eije 
fatigued with their journey, they were conduqted 
almost immediately to their apartment. A^ 
Mrs. Montague passed to her own chamber, she 
paused to see that every thing had been properly 
arranged for the accommodation of her charges. 
i\II was still ; the interesting objects of her 
care lay buried in profound repose. She gazed 
upon them with feelings of unutterable tender- 
ness till tears blinded her sight, and her full 
heart swelled with emotions not to be described. 
"Safe under my own roof'^ — was the simple 
ejaculation that escaped her lips — " henceforth 
my own.** She knelt down by their side, and 
while she commended them to the protection 
of Him on whose mercy the orphan has pecu- 
liar claim, she implored the divine blessing on 
her own undertaking. 

The next morning Ellen was awake with the 
earliest beams of the sun. She ran to the win* 
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dow, dtid aft^r gazing for a' few hihifiites oti tile 
beautiful ^ospect before bier, called impA* 
tietitly for ber brother, wbo n^as still asleejj, 'Ifo 
joiii her. "Oh, Williaiin, dear!" she exclaimed, 
** do come arid see what a pretty place our new 
Home is. Be quick — pray, pray, be quicC:: 
such beautiful trees, such pretty shrubs; 06! 
so many flowers: and hark! how sweetly the 
birds sing. And look, look! yonder is the 
sea!" In an ecstasy of delight she passed from 
one window to another, at first regardless thdt 
William made her no answer; but at length 
turning to him, she saw him pensively reclidin^ 
his head beside the shutter. 

*^^ Ah ! Ellen,^' sighed he, " it is not our own 
pretty cottage ; no, nor Fanner Davis*s nrcie 
%iou$e." 

"Very true," replied Ellen; "but then we 
liave dear aunt Montague, and I am sure we 
may be very happy here; and you know,^' 
continued she gravely, " you tell me I must ndt 
fi^et, but always be cheerful and thankful for 
like good things we have left us • and so must 

H s 
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jWl 6x tf ytou cryi WilUaBSb I siiaU x^j too/' 
And so ia all probability sbe would hm.'^e 
done in a reiy few minute^ had not WiUiaiBt 
wbo had hitherto remained gazing ;sRdIy on ali 
belore hiai, with sudden aniniatioB exclaimed, 
^ See, see, EUen ! what a beautiful pony ! 
ohf where can EUis.be, that she does not come 
t» dress us? Help me, -Ellen, fi^r Jnuist gQ 
mad look at him nearer." The active child was 
preparing to comply with the requisition, when 
both Mrs. Montague and Ellis Altered. The 
eyes of the ibisner-had been as early unsealed 
as Ellen's, and hearing their voices, for they 
slept in an apartment which opened into het 
0wn, she had risen, and had overheard 911 that 
liad passed* The slight insight thus afiorded 
into their different dispositions was not suffered 
4opass disr^arded,for she was well aware that 
in children, as in their seniors, the character is 
frequently more jtastly defined by incidental ^ciiw 
dunstanoes whidb &se often trifling in them* 
aelves, than from any positive act, or from any 
cwtimied habk; Ihe one is natiaral, the other 
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m many cases 2art^ciat-«4he effect of ediicatieit 
or of iifteiwt. ' 

Conscietttioasly deFOting lierself (o liie fiU 
filnent of her ardiKms and self-imposed dnty^ 
}ter first aim was to discover the disposition and: 
ebaracter of her prot4g6fi. <* I ha^e vol aiitarily,*^ 
she would say, ^ charged myself with tikeB6 
diildrra, but the obligation I owe them of 
bringing thera up in the r%ht way is not thr 
fess imperious. Nay, on that account I feel 
if even more, and therefore; pladng a stridr 
guard over my afifections^ it must be my endea^ 
vo«r to strengthen my judgment, that whilst 
their virtues may be my delight, I may not he 
blind to their foibles, nor neglect to destroy the 
rising seeds of vice. By timely care I may be 
able to correct their errors without the pain 
and necessity of punishment — I must be their 
guide and their support, not their flatterer and 
their foe/' The extreme tenderness, however, 
that she entertained for them, though strictly 
controled, was nevertheless visible throughout 
all her actions ; but thus conscientiously regu* 
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lated, It served only to give her unlimited power 
over them. Tbe mild severity of her reproof, 
ber firm and gentle denial of their improper 
requests, her perfect readiness to gratify their 
more reasonable ones, her judicious exercise of 
their own judgment, the freedom of communis 
cation which she endeavoured to establish and 
preserve between them and herself, together 
With tbe unfailing sweetness of her temper, in- 
spired them with equal affection and respect 
for her person, and acted at once as a stimulus 
and a guard to their virtues, and, generally 
speaking, as a check against contrary propen- 
sities. 
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CHAPTER II. 
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As the characters of the children developed 
themselves Mrs. Montague discovered a striking 
similarity in some respects, and as decided a 
difference in others. Both were naturally 
amiable, sweet tempered, and strictly honour- 
able: both were gifted with strong feeling, but 
in William this was accompanied with a degree 
of sadness, whilst in Ellen it amounted to en- 
thusiasm. The former viewed the passing oc- 
currences of his little life in their darkest hues, 
the latter in their most glowing colours. Wil- 
liam shrunk from difficulty ; Ellen, if she did 
not actually delight in it, considered it only as 
an incitement to more strenuous exertion. The 
one would weep for the faults he descried in 
imotber, the other would exult only in the 
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m^its which her quick eye perceived or her 
vivid imagination portrayed. 

Mrs. Montague was at once their preceptress 
and their companion, by which means she had 
constant opportunities of observing even the 
minuter gradations of their disposition s, and 
consequently of converting that knowledge to 
their improvement. 

One morning as they sat at a little distance 
from her, studying their lessons,WiiIiam heaved 
a deep sigh. Ellen, though intently engaged 
in her own occapadon, instantly looked up, umA 
twining the finger in her brother^s bright cviia 
which had lately been twisted in her own, Ae 
said tenderly, ^ William, dear, why do yon 
sigh?" 

^ I shall never learn this lesson," was the 
despoadiag answer. 

" Never,'* repeal Ellen, " never; I do mrt 
understand such a word. There is nothing'/' 
and her eyes kindled as she spake;, ^ there m 
nothing that I would not learn*-*! wish I was a 
boy^^' 

^ I wMl not say that I wiidi Z was a gaj/* 



WiUianilS ^ bit 1 4owsdi that my lesssn 
was not so difficult/' 

<'J>i6iciai^''retoi9iBd EU«| ^bow Aereagaia 
-^-nrJiatdifficcdty can there be in kl But wImA 
mill dm car any other lesBou he to those you 
ixoBt kara at eoiIeg;!e ! How can y^ou e^er be a 
dcrgyma&if you are now afraid of Latin verbs." 

^ I shall never be a clergyman/' sighed WiU 
iiaoi* 

"^ And why not?" asked Ellen. 

'^ Why iMrt ? wfay^ w^ will pay all the monef 
it.will take to make me one?" mournfully ve» 
jot&ed Willianu 

JBlIkn paused, bat «he W8» &ot to be dig« 
lieai^ned. ^ Oh, somebady, no doubt, will,'' 
she at length said, *^ though I ciainot exactly 
say who: but<only detenemne to be a clergy- 
man hi good caniest, and depend upon it yoa 
wiii be one. But if y«a i^uld find no friend 
to pay this great deal of oMiney for you, can we 
fiot work and eexn money sufficient?" 

« Work!" Maculated William, with a look 
in whick jncpedulfty not perhaps entirely on* 



mixed with a'degree of cmrtempt wAKi^iroiigfl^ 
marked ; ** what work could you "do?" :♦• -:i>ni 

Ellen's eyes sparkled with increased fmktia'!- 
tion, and a slight tinge ccrfoured her cheek"^ 
** I can make a doll's frock notr/' she retmrnet', 
** and can cnt it out too ; and when I am oldCf 
don't yon think I shall be able to make gcmn^ 
I saw aunt pay Mrs. Lucas a great many ^btt& 
lings, and sovereigns too, I think, the other d^;^ 
and I could do the same ; and you should h^t^e 
all I could earn. But have you forgot our dear 
aunt?" •'i' 

" Forgot her ! No, dearest Ellen," wWitifff 
replied William; "it is because I remeitfb^ 
het goodness so well, that 1 cannot bear to ^nfitf 
pect every thing' from her." • - *. Jut 

. ''Now 1 love you for that, WiHy^'^isrid 
Ellen, in a subdued tone, creeping closet^ 'tij 
him, and kissing his cheek. ^^ Ob, yqu^ai^'il 
very, very dear boy." 

How long the conversation might have cou«- 
tinued is uncertain, but Mrs. Montague now 
thought proper to put a stop to it by recalling 
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their' atteQtkm to their books. The additional 
insight, however, into their respective pecti* 
Ijarities this afforded her, she well knew how to 
apply to their advantage. The ardour of Ellen 
Ae cautiously repressed; and while not ap- 
parently noticing the want of energy that di« 
stinguished William, she gave him encourage- 
ment by seeming dependence on his powersi 
and without relieving him from any task that 
appeared to oppress him, she rendered him 
every assistance, and thus enabled him to over- 
come the difficulties from which he would 
odierwise have shrunk. In this manner he 
gradually acquired that strength of mind which 
was as necessary for his happiness, as for his 
future success, in life; while his excellent bene- 
factress with a grateful eye beheld in both the 
Tisible improvement of every intellectual and 
moral qualification. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

The orphans had resided with AfrfiuMoaiagoe 

about a year, wheti a small but extremely pretty 

house adjoining her own grounds was taken by 

a Dr. Wilton, whose family consisted of hioiscJ^ 

bis wife, and a little girl of nearly the same uge 

as £Ilen« Mrs. Montague was much sd'uck an 

her iotroductory visit to Mrs. Wilton with the 

extri^me beauty of this child. She seemed apon 

the fii*st i^otice to attach herself imiQodjate^ to 

,]!^*«. Moi^t^ue* and with equal readine^ to 

;C0|im^t faecself with her little coB^cmiott^., ,. . 

...J ,^^<fi^}^tt€w" 4saidMrs. Wilton, ^< jsrery .^«d 

^{^c^rang'ers, and strangers are eqaallj fcpo^yof 

liif^efr, Sb^^ would be a very sweet child if she 

^.jTRffBije ipropjetly, managed ; but my own h^Uk is 

7 y^idelicate, and her papa is so much eog^fi^^d 

y^}ij)3^i^ §tMdies^ that,, poor little girl, »h§ hp^n 

necessarily neglected." 
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Jtfrs. Montague Unsked at Mrs. Wilkm 
some de^'ee of surprise, for certainly without 
this information ^e would haye entertained 110 
suspicion of her want crf'healdi, although there 
was a languor in faei' maimery and a peculiarity 
in her tone of voice, which had not ^led to 
attract her attention. lUs, however, appeared 
i6 Mrs. Montague to be rather the languor^ 
the mind than of the body; and accustomed 
herself to regard the latter as a secondary eoa- 
ffideratfon when a more important duty was 
befere her, she sighed to thhik that so mo- 
meBltons a task as the care of a child i^mild'be 
tttgtected thfoiigh imaginary iofinnityvorijttti* 
Anmed «iid less pardonable ludoleDce. '^*' 

' ' Tl)6 "sigh, how&rec, was ^nroaeousiy iaibiw 
IMiafed; "^Jih ! mj dear madaan^"^ mid Mrs; WIU 

' ^tatifin a tone th^ savonred strengly of iMfecte* 
tiou, though it Blight be oafy du^iof liaM^ 
-^ yeu k^hdly feel for me^ i j^eel Indeed I in 
Dkidi to be piUedi I am oensible of an^ Gbiiu 

^ iott^^ faults without be^ alblo to eorr^d 

''4fteiii^atid lam obliged to yidM ^her iNeMftlse 
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Iliave not strength to content! agaiilsi bei*;— ^ 
but she is very winning and etigBgiiigl ' Her 
.papa will scarcely believe that she has a faaTt|' 
and indeed before him she has ndt one.'' 

Mrs. Montague was at a loss in What manner 
to reply, but she was relieved from her embar- 
rassment by Mrs. Wilton calling her attention 
to a remarkably fine bed of pinks. Mrs. Mont- 
ague and the children expressed great admirsl- 
tion of their beauty, upon which Charlotte 
eagerly offered to gather some. This Mrsr. 
Montague politely declined, by saying they 
were too beautiful to be gathered merely for a 
nosegay, and that she had long made it a rule 
both for herself and her little friends not to 
desire the possession of all they saw. 

Charlotte looked for an instant abashed, but 
quickly recovering herself, she coaxingly re- 
plied, " Oh, I know you are all very good, you 
look so very sweet and are so very pretty; but ' 
see, there can be no harm in plucking the^e, 
for the stalks are already broken.'' 
. Broken indeed they were, but not by Hxe 
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wind,.9|r irau^p Sb^berselfali! the moment hsici 
i^jf^ed tbeni| and the Jklle Fitzosbornes, wluy 
h^ Q^seryed the H^bole oftthis slight but cha* 
racteristic action, shrunk from the offered gift, 
nor. could they, be persuaded to accept it till it 
was pressed upon them by Mrs. Wilton. 
' £<iually struck with the disingenuity dis-^ 
played by their new acquaintance, they- would 
hare made the circumstance the subject of 
their conversation on their way home, if they 
had dared; but Mrs. Montague had always so 
strictly reprehended the too usual practice of 
animadvertipgupon every thingthat might have 
passed in these visits of ceremony or politeness, 
that without some encouragement from herseify 
they were afraid to make any allusion to it. . It 
was. indeed ber custom to draw their attention 

II.; • 

to any thing that was worthy of notice, or fixHU 
wbenqej^ny, ad vantage or improvement could, 
b^^d^cived ; for she was as, anxious ta fefm tbeiv 
juilgnie^t ^l$.,to pretvent them from beijDg oen<*' 
sorious. It wastUe.flippaiitr^markr the ready/' 
Ba|:ffU5|^ t))p h^pptf turn qftidimle which die 
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ftad so frequently observed, and #Eiem etico«« 
Biged by atbers^ thai excited ber diipl^am|f«i> 
^ it is a species of treacberj^/^ she- wd«ild' 8at\^ 
*' thus to crkkisev or expose la oeiitetiipt, ^or 
€eii8»re these whom yoct have jost before tket 
on friendly termsy and to whon^ perhaps^' yUm 
have erincedyif not positiTety pvofe6sed,veg«Mrd^ 
and surety if persons are really what Ihej aM 
€^en made to appear in representatioMs 1^4^ 
ibese^ il wonld be better to avoid ad intet** 
coarse with them, or at least U> decline shiM 
degree of acquaintance which even a raomk^ 
visit may authariase the assumption." 

On this occasion, however, Mrs* Monli^M 
said nothing', and her youthful companioffa per- 
ceiving her intention to remain silent, sboa he^ 
came occupied with more mteresthig snbjeefp; 
No psot of the tram»tction however had escfrped 
h^ keen eye; bat she did not think property 
BM^he any observation upon the conduct of the 
little girl until longer acquaintance should have 
eiabled her to form a more correct judgment 
ef her character. ^ Her errors,'* thought afce^ 
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^ muky be diose of drcomiMaBce TBther tban oC 
diapoflitipii^ if Ibe formefynty ^ilAren may be 
her Aiemt; it ike IstUaty Bhe must be tbek fo^, 
and »o liirdier JDtmftcy cmk t»ke place/' 

In a ttw days Mra Wilton, aecomfianted I^ 
ber daugblWy retor ued tbe call. Mrs. Montague 
beii^ i^TOfe of ber parlialifty for a garden, po*> 
lildy propoced that ibey sbould walk into bers 
Cl^rlolte expressed infinite deligbt at all sbe 
saw, and was continually running to ber bmU 
tiber's side witb wbii^red entreaties for tbe 
Tariotts flowers tbat attracted her notice. ^ Pray 
do not be soi troublesome, my dear," was tbe 
uniform reply, " tbey are not mine to give.^ 
But as Charlotte was not to be diverted flrom 
bsf purpose, she more than once gained per* 
mksiom to gratify I^r desire. Tbe possesMsiou 
of one flower, howerer, led only to the discard"- 
ing of the preceding, so that when their walk 
was completed, a solitary sprig of jasmine alone 
remained in ber band. 

As they passed through the hothouse, tbe 
smell of the fruit, which was just beginning to 
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ripen, struck powerfully upon their senses. 
The peaches in particular presented a loyely 
appearance, and Charlotte again and agajla 
murmured her wishes to taste them. Ashamed 
of her importunities, which she saw Mrs. Mont- 
ague was resolved not to heed, Mrs. Wilton 
was about to silence her in as peremptory a 
tone as she could command^ when the entrance 
of the two children, who were gone to the vil- 
lage on an errand of benevolence, diverted her 
attention. After shaking hands with them, she 
turned round to present her own little girl, and 
at that instant beheld her concealing in the 
folds of her frock, a peach which she had 
hastily snatched. " For shame !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Wilton. " Oh, it is only for dear, dear 
papa," cried Charlotte, lifting her beautiful 
eyes to Mrs. Montague with an expressioa 
of apparent simplicity and innocence. That 
lady however was engaged in giving orders 
to the gardener to endeavour to find some ripe 
fruit, and had seen nothing of what was passing. 
Charlotte therefore bore off her prize, Mrs. 
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Wilton only saying, " You were right to think 
of your papa, my darling; but do not ag^n 
take what is not your own, even for his sake.'^ 

Mrs. Wilton was an indolent, but not a weak 
woman; and the very qualities which. she. had 
not the resolution to inculcate in her own child 
she had the discernment to observe and to ap- 
preciate in another. She beheld with admira- 
tion the conduct of the little Fitzosbomes. No 
restriction seemed to be laid upon them ; but 
tjbough they noticed with apparent pleasure 
the tempting hues of an early crop of peaches 
to which the gardener had led them, she read 
in the calm expression of their eyes that it was 
the beauty alone of the fruit that excited their 
delight. She warmly declared her approbation 
to Mrs. Montague, who heard this testimony to 
the merit of the children in silence, but with a 
glowing heart. 

** But how do you manage to make them 
superior to the natural wishes of their age V* 
asked Mrs. Wilton at the close of hereulogium. 

*^ By early and constantly endeavouring, 

I 
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to enable them to conquer their desires,^ 
replied Mnu Montague. I grmnt them what I 
consider as good for them» but I grant than 
nothing more« Sometimes I point out the im- 
propriety of their wishes ; at others I inculcate 
implicit obedience, by merely declaring it to 
be my will that they should not be gratified; 
and sometimes I allow them to please th^n* 
selves, that experience may teach them their 
incompetency to judge for themselves, and 
convince them of the folly of that which they 
had esteemed good« I never place t^nptation 
in their way, but I am far from swry when they 
become accid^itally exposed to it; for, as in 
some cases flight is safety, so in others the coa« 
temptation of danger is security." 

<^ Happy diildren!" sighed Mrs. Wilton; 
^^ oh, that I had health to follow your example.^ 

^ Ah, my dear madam !" returned Mrs« Moot- 
i^ue, With emphasis, ^ we are never so weak 
as when we believe ourselves to be so* It is 
jaot health of body, but ccmriction of Mrhat I 
owe to th^D^ and especially to Him to whom I 
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am vesponsible for this and «T«ry ^er dutji 
Ibat enables me to overcome every obstade 
that ififim^y of mind or frame would oppose 
in my way-^But see, we are surprised by a 
i^wer which promises to be not a light one*" 
Iliey now hastily bent their steps to the house, 
where the conversation took a general turn till 
Mm. Wilton departed. 

Mrs. Montague's fiiendship was eagerly 
aought by Mrs. Wilton. Though incapable of 
exerting enei^ sufficient to imitate her exam« 
pie, she beheld with unqualified admiration and 
pleasure her management of her prot£g&s, and 
listened with interest to all that she said on the 
aubject Mrs. Montague, on the other hand, 
pitied, while she condemned, her new acquaint-* 
uee; and moved with compassion for the poof 
child, whose fnturewelfare she was so cruelly^ 
though so unconsciously, endangering, if not 
absolutely destroying, she allowed, without en* 
Muraging, the mtimaey she desired. 

Oa the anniversary of Charlotte's birthday 
Hke orpbnms trere invited to spend the day at 

18 
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the Cottage, and it was agreed that Mrs. Mont- 
f^ue should dine with them the following day, 
and return with them in the evening. The day 
proving extremely wet, they were obliged tp 
remain in the house. The library adjoined the 
dining-room ; into this, as a great favour. Dr. 
Wilton allowed them to retire, first giving them 
strict orders on no account to touch the rare 
i^pecimens of mineralogy, &c. with which it 
abounded. They were permitted to take with 
them a battledore and shuttlecock, but were 
' forbidden the use of a ball. Ellen and William 
for a long time amused themselves with look^ 
ing around ; but Charlotte, to whom these cu- 
riosities had long lost their novelty, endeavoured 
to withdraw their attention from them, and to 
engage them in play. Good manners, or rather 
perhaps natural politeness, at last obliged them 
to gratify their companion; but after a time 
they again eagerly repaired to a case of insects 
which was at the farther end of the roongiu 
Charlotte, restless and impatient, once more 
essayed to draw them away. She twitched th^ 
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curls of William, plucked the sash of EUea^ 
and then pretending flight, hoped to induce 
them to pursue her; but in vain. They noticed 
her good humouredly, but remained riretted 
at the case. She now ran to the other extremity 
of the apartment, and taking up a piece of 
fungus which had lately been brought in from 
the wood, flung it at them. This was playfully 
returned, and as immediately^ thrown back* 
Insensibly they were beguiled into play, and 
all were equally enjoying the sport, when un- 
fortunately Charlotte cast it with so much 
violence, and with such bad aim, that, taking a 
wrong direction, it struck against a valuable 
piece of coral which stood on an open shelf, and 
dashing it to the ground, it was shivered into a 
multitude of pieces. 

A dead silence instantly ensued. The chil- 
dren looked alternately at each other and at the 
shattered fragments in speechless consternation. 
The crash was heard in the dining-room, the 
door of which had been opened to admit the 
air. The doctor rose hastily^ but was prevented 
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from proceedtngy or speakingy by the voice <tf 
William, followed by a signal from Mns. Mont* 
ague to forbear. 

•* O Ellen! O Charlotte!" cried he in a tone 
of extreme distress, " what must we do?" 

" Do !" answered Charlotte ; " why to be sure 
say nothing about it. Papa may not find it out 
of a long time, and when he does he will blanie 
the servants, or Dash, or puss, or — or— any body 
but us.** 

" What !" cried Ellen indignantly, " do you 
suppose, Charlotte, that we could be so inesm, 
so unjust as to suffer any body, or ev^i a dog 
<ar a cat, to bear the blame for us« No; that 
was not what William meant ; was it, William, 
dear?" 

** No, Ellen, no; but what must we do?'* 
was the mournful return. 

« Go and tell Dr. Wilton directly the truth/* 
said Ellen firmly, ^' and ask his forgiveness.^ 

''Tell papa the truth, the tehole truth f 
ejaculated Charlotte. 

« And why not?'* 
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^ Ob, he will be so very, very angry, and 
besides there is no occasion to tell bim now / 
it will be quite time to speak when it is found 
out. Ob, I tremble to think how be might 
ptinish us ! " 

^ I care nothing about that," rejoined Wil« 
liam; '^ we have done wrong, and deserve to 
be punished." 

^ Why then do you hesitate?" asked Ellen*^ 
" Do, do let us go to Dr. Wilton directly*" 

^^ Because I feel so ashamed to confess how 
disobedient we have been, and I cannot bear 
the thought of showing how unworthy we have 
been of his confidence in trusting iu9 among his 
valuable curiosities." 

£llen hung down her head. ^ It is true^ 
William, we have been disobedient ; I had for- 
gotten that." 

'^ Ob, yes," said Charlotte, in a tone of voice 
which she well knew how to use on particular 
occasions, ** we have all been wrong ; but no 
one can exactly say who threw the ball. Ofa^ 
yei^ we are all to bhme; bat let us wait till 



jilftt before you go borne— for then papa 6ftnilo( 
Jsrcold you very mucb,** 

«No, Cbarlotte, no/' replied Ellen, «< ot* 
dear aunt would never approvie of such condoet^ 
I know she would say it was acting deceitfully. 
Remember, William, what she has so often said, 
^ Never attempt to cover a fault, for be assured 
sooner or later it will be detected.* So pray, 
let us go, and if you like I will tell all about it." 

« No, Ellen," said William firmly, " that is 
my task." 

Ellen felt the rebuke, and putting her hand 
into his, in which she was imitated by Charlotte, 
they entered the dining-room. Collecting all 
his resolution he walked towards Dr. Wil- 
ton, and in simple but respectful words nar- 
rated the accident, and expressed their united 
sorrow and contrition for the offence. 

Dr. Wilton heard him in silence; but when 
he had ceased to speak, he held out his hand 
to him-—'' William," said he, '' I am indeed 
much vexed at the loss your disobedience has 
occasioned me, but the openness of your be« 
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faayiour disanns my anger ; nay, it does mare^ 
it creates in my mind both respect and regard 
for you. Yoa also, Ellen, are deserving of 
commendatiiHi. Continue to be your brother's 
best friend and adviser. Ever keep in the fair 
and open path, and be assured it will never fail 
ultimately to conduct you to honour. Char- 
lotte," continued he, turning to his own little 
girl, who stood drowned in tears, his voice as^ 
suming a stern but unsteady tone, '^ you have 
grievously disappointed and afBicted me. When 
has my severity at any time induced you to 
forfeit candour? A lying lip is an abomination 
in the eyes both of God and man ; and truly 
did your companions speak when they said 
that no falsehood was effectual in the end to 
the concealment of an offence. ^ Your sin, be 
what it may, will surely find you out.' Heaven 
grant that it may not find you out before it be 
too late to preserve you from disgrace." Ho 
was unable to proceed. " We will talk of this 
matter," added he, " hereafter : " and so saying 
he left the room. 

13 
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It would peiiiaps be impossible to describe 
Oke feelings of Mrs. Montague during the whole 
of this affecting scene. She had listened with 
intense eagerness and almost breathless anxiety 
to every word ; but when she found that her dar« 
lings had resisted the temptation by which they 
were assailed^ she mentally ejaculated a fervent 
thanksgiving to Him whom she gTatefuIfy ac* 
kuowledged as the author of all good. 

" Ellen/' said William, as 'they retired fiwt 
the evening, hating bidden Mrs.. Mouti^ue 
good night, "how strangely do these tear^ 
with which my cheek is still wet, make me feel I 
Bear aunt was not in grief^nor am I, I'm sure^ 
but I cannot say I am merry/' 

"And I too, William, feel — oh! even now just 
asl did when our aunt pressed me so very clos^ 
toher bosom," returned Ellen : "she laid her head 
upon you, but her arm was round me, and I 
felt her heart beat as mine does now-*^I am 
very, very happy, and yet the tears will conabe/* 

" I shall never foi^et this day," said WilKiw 
thoughtfully. 
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** Nor shall I erer forget the look our dear aunt 
gave yon, when you were speakmg to Dr. Wilw 
Iwi— 4t was so tender-HSJO earnest— so-hbo—^* 

" Awful, I think is the word,'^ said W91iam^ 
relieving her embarrassment. ^ I did just torn 
my eyes towards her ; and Ellen, as long bb 
I live I shall remember bow I fell that look ; 
I conid not have uttered a word that was not 
strictly true, if my life had depended upon a 
falsehood/' 

Ellen approached her toother, and laying 
her bead on his shoulder, she looked into his 
face with eyes full of meaning, and in a low 
voice said, ** William, might not God have 
been looking at us at that very same moment^ 
in the same manner t" 

«0b, Ellen, Ellen, he might!— I feel be 
did'/* and throwing his arms round her neck, 
he burst into tears^ " What would have become 
of us then, if we had told an untruth ! Oh ! let 
vs thank Him for asi^stmg us to do right, and 
pray to him to make us always good.'' 

Ellen readily obeyed his motion, and fervent 
and simple wm tflbe prayer that flowed fr<»a 
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their innocent lips. Pure was the orison — pure 
were the breasts that breathed it ! Peace filled 
their hearts, and in blissful slumbers they soon 
sunk to fot*getfuIness and rest. 

O ye, into whose hands this volume may 

hereafter fall — if parents, consider of what you 

deprive your children, by neglecting to teach 

them to approach freely and constantly to the 

throne of grace— if children, oh, think of what 

you deprive yourselves, by being strangers to 

*' Him, in whom alone you live, and move, and 

have your being/' God hears the prayer of all 

who call upon him faithfully; but if he be 

swifter to hear in one case than another, it is, 

perhaps, when his aid is invoked by the 

youthful lip. It is the earliest breath of morning 

that diffuses the sweetest and the freshest odour. 

The lowly and fervent petition of a good arid 

religious child, rising as the incense before 

the altar of God, there finds acceptance; and 

blessed by Him, descends in streams of niercy on 

all within its influence, diffusing the fragrance 

of peace, and ensuring favour from an Almighty 

and unfailing Benefactor and Father. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Some years had now passecl, daring whi^h 
no notice had been taken of the orphans by 
their father's family. Mrs. Montague had de- 
termined to avoid, if possible, any appeal to 
their benevolence or justice ; designing, by an 
economical regulation of her income, to endea- 
vour to provide for them herself. Her means 
during her life were ample, but at her death 
nearly* the whole of her property devolved to 
her husband's relations. She did not fear, 
however, of being able to bequeath an inde- 
pendency, adequate to the moderate views 
with which she brought them up, . if it 
pleased Providence to spare her life for a few 
years. 

Resolving to give them the best education in 
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her power, she entered William in one of the 
public schools, while Ellen was placed in an 
eminent establishment in town. Both acquitted 
themselv^es to the satisfaction of every one in- 
terested in their progress. Their absence was 
severely felt by Mrs. Montague, to whom 
solitude was now, for the first time, irksome; 
bat the holidays compensated for former pri- 
ration ; and as she read their improving graces^ 
both of mind and body, her heart overflowed 
with gratitude to Heaven^ and with love to 
them. 

Dr. Wilton bad quitted the Cottage two years 
previous to their first leavkig home^ and as no 
connexion had been kept up between the fami* 
lies, Mrs. Montague had lost sight of them. It 
so happened, however, that Charlotte and Elleik 
became pupils of Miss Elison at the same time. 
Mrs. Montague regretted the circumstance^ as 
she feared^ and with justice, that the evil pro- 
pensities which had been conspicuous in child- 
hood, were not likely, from the improper 
managemeatyor rather from the want of manage- 
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ment observed towards her, to be eradicated 
at a more advauced period ; as no altemativi^ 
fioweyer, could noir be made in her arrangeii 
ments, she resolved to leare EHen at liberty to 
jG[»in what degree of intimacy she pleased with 
her former acquaintance; hoping the good 
principles she had ever evinced would prevent 
any miscbief accruing from the intercourse. 

Charlotte had more than fulfilled the promise 
of extreme beauty which she had given in 
childhood* Undisciplined in mind, it can be 
no wonder that she was not only fully aware 
of the advantage, if indeed external endowments 
can property be termed so^ but equally vain 
e[ iU Unaccustomed also to control in any of 
her desires, she was unlimited in her wishes 
for every thing that she fitncied could display 
the loveliness ctf her person ; and with even more 
moderate expectations than Ellen, she was al- 
lowed articles of dress and decoration, which 
Mrs. Montague would have condemned in one 
in all respects her superior. She was by no 
means naturally lU ten^pered^ nor deficient in 
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AiUtjf but Bhe was utterly devoid of principle. 
To obtain her own end was her chief study, 
and partly through address, and partly through 
perseverance, she generally succeeded in her 
views. Open, generous, and unsuspectiDg, 
Ellen was frequently the dupe of her superior 
management : she associated with her no more 
than the circumstances under which they had 
been placed rendered almost indispensable; 
but this was sufficient to give them theappear* 
ance of intimacy. " Charlotte is no favourite 
of mine,'* was Ellen's frequent reply to the 
surprise expressed at their sociality ; " but tibtera 
are many reasons why I cannot refuse her ac^ 
quaintance ; neither can I exactly say that I dis- 
like her; but the truth is, I cannot comprehend, 
her; there always seems a something in her 
which I am hot able to fathom ; and thus, whili^^ 
I cannot disapprove, I cannot conunend, nor, 
dare I ever trust her.** ^ 

It was nearly at the close of their second: 
half year, that a circumstance occurred, whicl^ 
<;reated no small uneasiness to the sevje^^ 
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parties cohcenied in it. A young lady, of l^i^ 
Indian connexions, had lately been admitt^das it 
pttpil at Miss Elison's. She was possesi^ed' of 
a great number of ornaments, some of which* 
were of considerable value, and these, with the 
vanity of a little mind, she was particularly 
fond of displaying. Charlotte would haye at- 
tached herself to Miss Monro, but it was ob« 
aervable that although her society was not ab- 
solutely disagreeable to any of her companions, 
no one seemed particularly desirous of entering 
into a close intimacy with her : Friendship 
would probably be the tenn in school phraseo- 
logy; but the word is often so sadly misapplied, 
and so imperfectly understood, that its use has 
been studiously avoided. Sweet are the friend- 
ships of early days when properly contracted ! 
Sweet is the virtuous and ardent affection of two 
youthful breasts when fancy is subservient to 
reason ! True friehdship,however, like happiness, 
is a plant of rare growth in this terrestrial abode. 
Not that the soil is uncongenial to its nature, 
but because the culture of it is often mistaken, 
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or a spurious seed is sowm It requires to be 
nurtured with the strictest care, and preserved 
-with the nicest delicacy. It must be watered 
by the tears, and warmed by the smiles of sym- 
pathy : and lastly, it must be trained byprudencev 
and pruned by virtue; then, like the olive-^bougfay 
it will spread around our dwelling, a shelter 
and an ornament, a beauty and a blessing*. 

One of the various trinkets which Miss 
Monro was in the habit of wearing was a ring^ 
more remarkable for singularity than for beauty. 
It was, however, a favourite among her coiib* 
panions, and consequently rose still higher m 
the estimation of its owner. This rmg, after a 
time, was missing : diligent search was made 
for it, but in vain. Miss Elison was then made 
acquainted M'ith the circumstance, and a strict 
investigation was instituted throughout the 
house. Nothing satisfactory, however, wbb 
elicited ; the only point gained being a univeraal 
acknowledgm^it that it was seen last in die 
hands of Ellea Fitzosbome. Ellen admittedl 
the £ietof havng placed it on her filler for the' 
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purpose of examinmg k, declaring, baweFer, 
IhtKt it iras tikea from her hj one d her coiii» 
pamonssy but by whom, shewas^itirely unable 
to say. UpoD this Miss Elison asked each young 
lady separately if the ring had been taken by, or 
given to her, but dl positively d^ied any 
knowledge of the circumstance. 

The countenance of Mks Elison now assumed 
a very grave expression, and that of Ellen 
of extreme distress. ^ Miss Fitzosbome," said 
she, '^I cannot even in thbught accuse you 
of a meanness and of a crime upon evidence so 
little G<Hi)dus<ire ; but I owe it equally to myself 
and to you to discover the truth if possible. I 
grieve to propose such a questiwi, but answer 
xne faithfully, I charge and entreatyou-^Is the 
ring in your own possessmn, or do you know in 
whose it is, or where it has been deposited^ 

The fluctuating colour on the lips and cheeks 
of Ellen evineed every painful feeling but that 
of guilt. She at first essayed to speak, but die 
f §brt was inefiectual ; her bosom heaved, and 
her eyes filled with tears. Subduing her enia» 
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tion, however, with apparent powerful exertion, 
she firmly said, ^^ I assure you, madam, that the 
ring is not in my possession, nor can I g'iye any 
account of it." 

A profound silence ensued. 

Ellen stood in the midst of the circle, as 
pale almost as marble; her fine features com- 
posed, but exhibiting such an expression of in- 
ward suffering, as drew tears from Miss Elison 
end from many of her associates. 

''Young ladies," said Miss Eh'son, *^I now 
appeal to you; has Miss Fitzosborne ever been 
discovered by any of you to have spoken an 
untruth?" 

"Never, never," was the prompt reply. 

** Have you any reason to suppose her capa-^ 
ble of so mean and base an action, as to purloin 
the property of another ?" 

** No, no, indeed we have not." 

''Then, on her bare word alone shall we 
acquit her, or not ?" 

" Acquit her, acquit her !" was the general 
exclamation. 
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<^ Approach, my dear Ellen/' said Miss 
ElisoDi extending her hand, 'Met me be the 
first to congratulate you on so honourable a 
testimony to your probity/' The ebullition of 
feeling, which just before had been forcibly re- 
pressed, could no longer be restrained. Orer« 
powered by the kindness of Miss Elison and 
her. young friends, she burst into tears. She 
drew out her pocket-handkerchief hastily, 
when, to the horror of all, but especially of 
herself, the lost ring fell to the ground. 

For a moment she remained in a state of stu- 
pefaction, her eyes fixed on the appalling 
object. ^^lam innocent!" she at length ex- 
claimed, in a burst of agonized emotion ; '^ be- 
lieve me, dearest madam,*— believe me,^ young 
ladies ; indeed, indeed, I am innocent! '^ Over- 
whelmed with distress, she. leaned on the 
shoulder of her nearest companion, unable to 
support herself. 

In the first instance Miss. Elison had been 
i|taggered in her belief, but it was barely for a 
moment* The previous character^ the. present 



look and manner of £11^, restored her former 
confidence* ^And have I then/' said sh^ ui 
a Toice ao deeply marked by agitation that it 
sunk inio the hearts of her hearers with dullng 
efiectr— ^ have I then in my house, one so utterly 
devoid of all principle, so destitute of honoiff 
or of hnmanityy as to suffer the innocent to bear 
the unjust stigma of guilt f Will not the real 
offender step forward, and make the only retri« 
bution in her power? I promise her entire fiiF> 
givenes»^-*I pledge myself to bury in oblivica 
the whole transaction on this sole conditicml" 

She paused^— not a sound was heard. 

^ Speak," she added in a tone of strongf en» 
treaty, ^ speak, I conjure you/' 

But all were silent. 

^ Young ladies," continued she, ^you have 
unanimoudy declared Miss FitKOsbome to be 
in your opinion incapable of an act of dishonesly ; 
— do you revoke that opinion?" 

^ No^ nol" exclaimed fewer vcuces thati be- 
ibie^ bat with increased emphasis; ^ EUei 
FitBosborne w^ never detected in die al^fblgil 
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.deviatioii from troth, and we cannot, we w^l 
not believe her capable of conduct so base and 
fdisg^aceful," 

^ Then look at her/' exclaimed Miss Elison, 
and lexge tears started in her eyes as she di- 
jected her attention to the amiable and afflicted 
givh '^ Can any one, even the most insensible^ 
who considers the injury inflicted, the aggrava- 
tion of guilt incurred, have the heart to persist 
in a concealinent so cruel and so criminal?" 

A considerable] pause ensued ; but though 
many wept, no one attempted to reply. ^ El- 
len," said Miss Elison, *^ have you any suspicicHi 
oftheofiender?" 

For an instant she did not speak. ^ Since 
you have asked me, madam, it would be dis- 
obedience to remain silent— »I have.'' 

^ And who is the person?" rejoined Miss 
Elison. 

'^ Excuse met .dear madam," said Ellen re- 
spectfully, ^^ that question I cannot, indeed I 
cannot^ uiswer. It is mere suspicion, for I 
liave no proof whatever of the trudi of my con- 
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jecture ; and how then can I make another 
fer, what I do now, and prohahly as UDJustly Y* 

MissElison looked round her to see what 
impression this declaration had made on her 
auditors ; hut every countenance was. agitated 
in a greater or lesser degree, so that no satis- 
factory inference could be drawn from this 
usually faithful index* She was now placed 
in a very distressing situation. 

*' Ellen," said she at length, " I am. so , cir- 
cumstanced as scarcely to know how to act. I 
am incapable of condemning, yet cannot indis- 
putably acquit you. Appearances are certainly 
much against you, and it seems next to impos- 
sible that there can be any one amongst us so 
utterly unprincipled as to be guilty of such 
complicated atrocity as this must be if you are. 
innocent. At the same time your strict ad- 
herence to truth on all former occasions, the 
general uprightness of your conduct, and the 
acknowledged generosity of your disposition, 
forbid me to attach any degree of criminality. 
tD,you« Individually, I believe you to be ia^. 
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nocent-^^^ And J, and I,'' repeated several 
voiGes)-— but till you are proved to be so, I am 
under the necessity of passing no decisive 
judgment." 

*^ It is enough, my dear madam/' said !EIIen, 
her intelligent countenance resuming its usual 
cheerful expression, *^ it would be injustice to 
require more ; and though I must suffer some 
pain (and her voice lost a little of its steadi* 
ness) from the slightest suspicion of such an 
offence, I have ample cause for gratitude. Your 
own kind opinion, and that of my dear com- 
panions, already more than compensates for my 
recent distress, and will make me hereafter 
ashamed to nourish any remembrance but that 
of pleasure." 

Miss Elison replied only by an expressive 
smile. Before she dismissed her young party, 
however, she addressed herself to them, saying, 
'^ I forbear to make much comment upon what 
has pasised. The offender, whoever she may 
be, is an object of deep commiseration and 
regret. Happy, thrice happy, would it have 

K 
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been for her if fbe irkole bad be^R mam- 
felted* May it, boirerer, act as a wtimmgf 
and may we yet owe that diaekNmr^ to return* 
ing rectitude, which otherwise we undoubtedly 
shall to some adrentiitons carose* Rent' nstored 
that all will be made erident. Falsehood' may 
be successful for a time, but detection cnrer at- 
tends it; whereas truth, Ihou^ it mi^ belong 
^eibscured^ will ultimately prevail, for He who 
cannot lie has declared that < the lip of tmfli 
sball be established for ever/ I should be 
fpailty of a great omission if I were to Begieet 
pointing out to you the inestimable value of a 
-confirmed character for veracity. It was, and 
it continnes to be, all that Miss Filzosfoome had 
or may have in her favour and defence ; but I 
irast it will be found sufficient to mamtais the 
4!steent and respeict which she has long and 
^eserrodly ^nfoyed/* 

For several days afterwards Ellen fancied 
herself as i^ professed she lAould b^ vety 
lMf>py; bvt wlwii the excitement caused by 
tbe honomable testimony to her iniegriQr bad 
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subsided, she b^an^ altlioiigh reloclaotly^ to. 
pcrccBTe thai her ftiinatioii was for from eiw 
▼iable* Of the many who declared their cofif» 
victicoi of h^ iimoceiioey thore were £eiw who 
were able to testify that coaYictkni with the 
delkacy which was requisite to reader it coa^ 
tolatory ;.elher8 with latent ill natare^ but with 
pnifefBed.good will^ continually reverted to the 
eircunistance; whilst among all the rem^ib* 
brance of the past seemed to remain with ub* 
abated freshness. The natural elasticity of her 
qpfirit was now severely tried, and had this been 
her only dependence, its futility would probably 
have been proved by the event ; bat the wim 
and eoosdentious care of Mati Montague had 
Mpplied her with other and h^h^^ tttippor^ 
and of this she effectually availed henielf ia the 
bour of ueed« Commandii^ h&e feelings Wfth 
a degree of prudence which would not have 
disgraced one much her s^or^she endeavoured 
to appear regardless of the various treatment 
irfajcb she . veeeivedy and sought ouly^ by uu» 
Asristiaykjrtdnwsimd uuilinaa di^eflEHlnei^ to 
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efface the unfavourable impression which she 
could not be insensible existed. She was how* 
ever deeply hurt, and often was her pillo^ 
bathed in tears when lighter hearts lay buried 
in sleep around her. Much did she desire to 
see Mrs. Montaguei that she might unburtheh 
her sorrow to her, and receive her counsel ; but 
this was impossible, for, on account of the 
distance of the Grange from town, she was to 
remain at school during the Easter holidays, 
which were now approaching. 

It was on the very morning of the dispersion 
of the youthful party at Miss Elison's, that 
Miss Monro discovered that the unfortunate 
ring was again missing. She immediately in. 
formed Miss Elison of the circumstance ; but it 
was now impossible to pursue the inquiry with 
any hopes of success ; nearly the whole of her 
pupils had left the house previously to the dis*' 
covery of the loss, and some of them were noi 
even to return. The distress of Ellen now re* 
ceived an augmentation which she was hot pre*' 
pared to meet ; but a still greater trial awaited her 
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in the alanning illness of her best and earliest 
friend and benefactress, Mrs. Montague. An 
express had been received by Miss Elison re- 
quiring the immediate presence of her pupiL 
In less than an hour she was on the road to 
N— — , and every recollection was absorbed in 
the one great anxiety which now assailed her. 
William arrived from Shrewsbury almost at 
the same time that Ellen reached the Grange. 
To their eager inquiry, the reply was, that no 
change had taken place since the departure of 
the messengers ; that Mrs. Montague continued 
in extreme danger in consequence of a severe 
attack of paralysis, which, though it had vio- 
lently affected, her limbs, had left her in pos- 
session of her mental faculties. 

They were shortly afterwards conducted to 
the apartment of the invalid, in a state of agita- 
tion that almost rendered them insensible that 
they had reached it. The soft and tender tones 
of Mrs. Montague's voice, still cheerful and ani- 
mating, roused them to a lively sense both of 
her^ situation and of their own : they sprang' 
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forward to die bed, and sinkiDg mi their IdieeB, 
took each a hand, and pressed it in mute dis- 
tress to their lips. ^ 

William wept Tiolently ; but not so £Ilen. 
The compressed lip and dead I j paleness of her 
countenance, the firmness of her grasp, and the 
beating of her heart, alone evinced how acutely 
she felt* ^ My dear, dear children/' exclaimed 
Mrs. Montague, herself much affected, ^ restrain 
your emotions for my sake and for your own.'' 

No second injunction was necessary; both 
instantly looked up, and contrpling the feelings 
that struggled in their bosoms, awaited the be* 
ginning of a conversation, which they wete 
themselves unable to commence. After gazing 
upon them for a few instsmts with unutterable 
affection,^ How happy this meeting renders me,*" 
said she, '' 1 am unable to express; but i dmdL 
God for this mercy, as well as for maity otinn^ 
which I have lately experienced from his&aiictk 
Rejoice with me, my William, my Ellen, lliat 
bpeech and recollection kre spared to'm«; lad 
that whether it be his gdod pleasure to"iilidw 
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me to oontimie with you for any length of tiiae^ 
or not, I hare yet been permitted to bekold yoii 
OBce more. I do Dot ask you not to grieve^ 
Mhe more kindly added, for tears now fell freely 
from both ; ^it would be a reflection upon your 
nature as human beings to expect or to requii^ 
you to be otherwise than deeply adSscted ; nor, 
indeed, as Christians, are we forbidden to mourn, 
so long as our grief is restrained within proper 
bounds. On the contrary, it has been ordained 
by Providence for wise and good purposes,, 
that we should be keenly susceptible of sorrow $ 
and tl^y, perhaps, the more so, whose disposi- 
tions are the most amiable. Grod speaks in many 
ways to his children, and his mercy is frequently- 
never more conspicuous, than in those very af- 
flictions, which at the time appear peculiarly 
grievous to us. By die sadness of the coun^ 
tenance, the heart is often made better ; for the 
fire of adversity pmges away the dross, which 
the soul contracts by prosperity ; and by re^ 
.presenting the things of this world according 
to their real worth, displays those of Heaven in 
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their just value. The Lord of the universe 
himself did not disdain to mingle his tears with 
those of his weeping creatures, and shall man, 
the child of sorrow and of suffering, be con- 
demned for exhibiting this proof of sensibility, 
and be expected to steel his heart against the 
sympathies of his nature? Oh, no! He who 
endowed us with these tender affections, and 
who best knows how distressing it is to part 
with those we love, will forgive such drops, 
when, in the midst of their bitterness, he reads 
submission to his will." 

She paused, unable to proceed; but reco- 
vering herself, added, with a returning smile, 
^ Cheer up, my children, all hope is not past.'' 

** Then, then you may recover,'* eagerly in- 
terrupted Ellen, her sanguine disposition at 
.once leading her to consider that as certain 
which could scarcely be deemed probable. 
** Oh, yes ! I feel you will recover, and will 
Jive to bless us for years to come." William 
laid his hand emphatically on her arm, and 
while his countenance clearly betrayed that 
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he entertained no such lope, be mnrmiired, 
** O Ellenr! we shall soon have no friend on 
«arth to bless or protect us/' 

He had spoken iii so low a tone that h6 
trusted he had escaped the hearing of Mrs. 
Montague; but he was mistaken — and weak 
as she was, she could not allow the incident 
to pass without observation. 
•^ Addressing herself first to Ellen, she said, 
** To be too sanguine is scarcely less censurable 
than to be desponding. I am in the hand of 
God, and since with him are the issues of life 
and death, it is our duty to leave the event, 
whether it be in our view good or evil, to hiin, 
and to him atone. Let us rather, therefore, 
be desirous of obtaining from him that equa- 
nimity of spirit which is both his gift arid the' 
reward of entire dependence upon him, thaii' 
agilate ourselves with hopes which he may see 
fit to disappoint. On the other hand, my dear 
WiUihni/; to d€Sf)otid is to doubt the power of 
httn' who can rescue even from the very jaws' 
oft> death.<' -Whilst your sister*^ disposition 
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would lead her to take the powea* of tl^ Jiekf 
into her own hands, yours would tempt you 
to disregard or contemn it. God is merciful 
as he is g^at, and wise as he is good. He 
alone knows what is best, and his will b^ done» 
I indeed am your best earthly friend, and in 
being deprived of me I am painfully aware 
that you would sustain a severe loss; but 
William, but, dearest children, to wham are 
you indebted for me, and for all that I hare 
been enabled to be or to do for you? He 
who in one extreme necessity raised you a 
friend, can equally, in a similar case, raise you 
another. * His arm is not short^ed,' nor ks he 
less willing to save. Let the promise which 
at this moment supports me, sustain you-— 
* Leave thy fatherless children, and I will be a 
father to them. He is not a man that he should 
lie, neither the son of man that he should 
repent.' Quell, therefore, every rising doubt, 
and add with me, ^ Hath he not said, and shall 
henotdoitr'* 

In this manner did the excellent woman 
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endeavoar to impart comfort, wfailsjt she oonH 
mnnicated instraction. Happy the childrem 
who are in such a case! Thrice happy 
the parent or friend who is thus permitted 
to advance the good of those most dear to 
her, and the glory of Him whom to know is 
life. 

Although Mrs. Montague continued for some 
weeks in a very precarious state, her valuable 
existence was ultimately spared. Her illness, 
however, was a protracted and a painful one; 
but the presence of her adopted children alle- 
viated its tedionsness, and her own exemplary 
patience and fortitude its severity. 

As much time had been lost, they*neither of 
them returned before the summer Jvacation; 
Ellen had now an opportunity of repeating 
what had passed in ' Square, and con- 
cluded her narrative by requesting to be al* 
lowed to remain at home. " No, Ellen,"£said 
Mrs. Montague, after a thoughtful pause, 
" no, I cannot consent to your being imme- 
diately removed from Miss Elison; such a 
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Step would neither be kind to herynor jai)& 
ciQus as concerns yourself In some oasei^i^^ 
do well to withdraw from difficulties, biit'in 
others the point of duty is to remain at 6\ik 
post, and endeavour to overcome them hy 
jBteadiness and propriety. Your character has 
certainly sustained a partial injury, and how* 
ever irksome to you, it must be' your aini to 
repair that injury, and to efface every* un- 
pleasant remembrance from the minds of your 
companions, by a continued and uniform in- 
tegrity. Fear not, my love," added she kindly, 
seeing the tears start in the eyes of her auditor, 
" you will bear with you a talisman which will 
convert present uneasiness into future satis- 
faction ; and possessed of this treasure-*-a pui^ 
conscience, I have no doubt that you will 
Jiereafter rejoice with me in the decision I have 
made." 

Ellen smiled through her tears, and kissing 
the hand of this best of friends, showed, by 
her immediate struggles for cheerfulness, an 
entire acquiescence in her determination. She 
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aecordii^Iy retomed to scli6ol» but no tckw 
cumstance occurred during her eontinuanct 
with MisB Elison to elucidate, the mystery 
Mrs. Montague, howerer, had spoken truly. 
The general uprightness of her conduct had 
the effect which she desired and anticipated* 
She was held in universal estimation both by 
her superiors and companions, and finally 

quitted Square with every demonstration 

of affection and regret* 

The destitute situation in which her beloved 
children would have been placed by her death, 
weighed heavily on the mind of Mrs. Montague 
during her illness; and conceiving it proper 
to make an attempt at least to gain the counte- 
nance of their relatives, sbe had, with extreme 
difficulty, written to Lord Fitzosborne, strongly 
recommending them to his care in the event 
of her decease, and imploring that protectnHi 
which they had a right to claim. The answer 
which she received was cold and unfeeling. 
He would endeavour, he said, to obtain a situ- 
ation for William in a mercantile house ; and 
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as for Ellen, be would mention h^r to 
female connexkms, in the hope that diey would 
receive her in some respectable capacity in 
their family. The pale cheek of the invalid 
glowed for a moment with unusual brightness, 
and a tear of wounded pride and afiecticm 
started to her eye; but suppressing her emotioii, 
she calmly consigned the letter to the flames^ 
inwardly resolving never again to subject her« 
self or her children to a similar indignity* 
She immediately replied to his lordship, and 
in as few words as possible declined his offei^ 
intimating that the object of her fbnuer ap« 
plication was more to procure them an honour^ 
able asylum, than to request pecuniary aid; 
neither of which, however, was now, in ccm* 
sequence of her anticipated recovery, necessary* 
This done, the subject was entirely dismissed 
from her mind. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HappikIess again took up her abode at the 
Grange. Ellen was the constant companion of 
her belored and revered benefactress, and Wil- 
liam also joined them for some months previously 
to hisadmission at the university. To the affectioii 
of childhood was now joined the friendship of 
advancing maturity, and not a thought was 
nncommunicated, nor a wish unshared bet^veen 
them. Doubly sweet were the studies of Ellen^ 
for William was now her instructor ; while ft 
new species of gratification attended the hours 
devoted to needlework, &c. for William read 
to them either the works of the best poets or* 
the approved productions of the day; and when 
the allotted time for this employment was past, 
either rode out with her, or accompanied her 
in her walks to the surrounding cottages. O 
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happy age when all the affections are vivid !> 
when heart meets heart, and one interest binds:> 
them in indissoluble bonds. The friendships of i 
future years are, indeed, grateful to the feeling 
mind; but the attachments of early years, and 
between those united by blood as well as by 
similarity of taste, have in them a tenderness r 
and a charm never afterwards experienced^^ 
Ah, surely the solitary heir of thousands k 
rather an object of pity than of envy, if cir-* 
cumstances have confined the susceptibilities 
of his nature to his own bosom, or suffered the ' 
tenderness which excitement might have caused 
to expand in streams of beneficence, conferring . 
and receiving happiness, to lie dormant, or to . 
awake only to prey on the heart that nourishes, 
but knows not how to diffuse it« 

William left the Grange for Cambridge at 
the time appointed, accompanied with the * 
blessing and prayers of Mrs. Montague and 
his sister. The scene was new, and not per- 
haps at first altogether agreeable to him. He ' 
felt alone among numbers, and the thought of 
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those whom he so dearly loved sometimes ex« 
cited a feeling of melancholy rather than of 
pleasure in his bosom* This depression, how- 
ever, gradually wore off, and being joined by 
several of his former associates from Shrews- 
bury, he became as happy as honourable em« 
ployment and cheerful society could make 
him. One of his most intimate acquaintances 
had been entered at Trinity, a circumstance 
which introduced him to several of the mem- 
bers of that college. Among the latter he 
had within a few days remarked a young man 
of extremely striking appearance: elegant 
in person, his countenance beamed with ani- 
mation and benevolencew An air of exuberant 
spirits marked his whole deportment. His 
every movement showed the independence 
alike of his disposition and of his station ; and 
the quickness of his step, the vivacity of his 
eye, and the brightness of his smile, fully 
evinced that he was both a favoured and a 
favourite child of fortune. 

" Who is that young man ? " asked William, 
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as he one day passed him io company with 
several of his gay companions. 

^ Lord Edward Fitzosbome,'' replied Dorset 
^ son and heir of the earl of that name/^ 

William started, and a crimson blush OFer« 
spread his countenance. ^^ And that then is 
my cousin/' said he to himself-—^ then for the 
first time in my life I have seen a relation, and 
seen him perhaps only to be the subject of his 
ridicule ; " for Lord Edward was laughing at 
the moment of their meeting, and he fancied 
that his eye was directed towards him, and 
consequently that the meiTiment must have 
been at his expense. The thought stung hm 
severely, and unable to overcome his chagrin, 
he parted from Dorset, and returned to his 
rooms. 

It was some days ere he again saw Lord 
Edward, but not to hear of him was impossibles 
Bis ranic, fortune, and natural advantages^ 
gave him a superiority which could not fail to 
be admitted, and which rendered him an object 
of general attraction and attention. William 
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felt irresistibly drawn towards bjm,. and his 
lieart secredy yearned to be acknowledged by 
bis relative ; but with that feeliog, wliich they 
only who have been placed in a similar situation 
can comprehend, he shrunk from every pro. 
bability of meeting, him. *^ Were I in his sta« 
tion, or in an equal one,'^ he mentally exclaimed, 
as the image of Lord Edward rose to his view, 
^< how gladly would I seek him, and ofier him 
iny warmest affection; but circumstanced as I 
am, I can never force myself on his notices 
Perhaps he is ignorant that he has such a re» 
lation in the world — S so, I must acquit him 
of wilful neglect; but let him remain in his 
ignorance f and if he purposely overlook me, 
1 .do well to avoid him/^ 

It was early in the month of December; 
the weather had set in unusually severe for the 
time of year ; a sharp frost had continued for 
some days, and though the ice was by no means 
Ihick, numerous parties were assembled on the 
river, either to exhibit their skill, or to share 
in the pleasure which the society of others 
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afforded. In the exercise of skating*, bb in all 
athletic amusements, Lord Edward excelled. 
More daring than the rest, he one morning 
attempted to cross the middle of the river, 
through which a barge had forced its way only 
in the course of the preceding evening, in order 
to join some of his acquaintance whom he per- 
ceived on the opposite side. Unable to bear 
his weiglit, the ice inunediately gave way ; he 
was precipitated into the water, and instantly 
disappeared. A cry of dismay, with loud calls 
for assistance, filled the air. Several en- 
.deavoured to approach the chasm, but shrunk 
back, either deterred by the apparent imprac- 
ticability of saving him, or appalled by the 
dread of the danger that menaced themselves. 

William likewise beheld the accident. For 
an instant horror suspended his faculties, but 
recovering himself he darted a look around 
him in search of something that might be 
rendered serviceable. To his great joy he be» 
held a small boat moored to the shore by a 
stout rope, which he quickly unfastened, and 
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binding one end firmly round his body, he 
gave the other to his companions, and having 
with an oar which he had seized made a larger 
opening in the ice, he plunged into the water* 
The silence of intense anxiety succeeded— oncb 
he rose to dight, and agiain disappeared. ^' They 
will both be lost,'* was the agonizing cry of 
the spectators — ^^* draw up the rope;'* but at 
that instant William became risiblei^ bearing 
the body of Lord Edward in his arms. He 
appeared, however, nearly exhausted, and 
would in all probability have sunk but for the 
timely aid of the rope, by which he was enabled 
to reach the side of the firm ice. " Take him, 
take him," he feebly uttered, relapsing his 
hold. A shout of joy proclaimed that they had 
succeeded in securing his prize, and immediately 
afterwards his brave preserver was extended 
by the inauiniate form oif his cousin as insen- 
sible as he. 

They were both conveyed to a small farm* 
house at a little distance. William speedily 
regained his senses, and after an hour's anxious 
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swpCTie learned with gre^tjcj that under the 
direction of a medical attradan^ anhDation had 
atso been restored to Laid £dward» wfaMe Itfe 
might now be conidered out of danger^ a|« 
thongh his excessire weakness would raider 
it necessary to confine him for a tiro^ to bi» 
apartment. William was ccAdemned for Ae 
rest of the day to die same precautfonQrir dii« 
cipline, but the irksomeness of bis aitaatiaa 
was reliered by one of bis companions, who 
brought bim frequent intdl^ence of Ixfi^ 
Ed ward. It was his intention to hare departed 
ihe next morning at an early bovr if be fbuad 
that bis lordship was sufBciently well to re* 
lieve all further apprehension on his account^ 
as he was fiearfol that his remaining a moment 
kmger than was necessary migbi seem td 
evince «i expectation of bsmg thaidLed fir 
hiB past service; but long* even before hm ww 
awake, Lord Edward's servant had biDUgbl 
a message from bis master^ veqtiefting the 
pleasure of seeing bim as soon as might .bd 
convenient to bin. Whilst he was tomUkrmg 
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mdiia himsdf Wbat he ahoold ddf ite terrni 
riapped at hh door^ bearing^ a still more urgent 
fetpett ifatt he would accompany him to bis 
matter's iapartment William with considerable 
emotioD now followed him« He bad no sooner 
entered the room than bis lordship raised him* 
self hastiXy, and extending bis band, exclaimed 
with a warmth peculiarly bis own, ^Fitzosborae, 
fi)r I am UAd yon are my namesake, let me 
render yon my best thanks for the life which 
you have bo nobly, and with so much hazard 
to yonrsel^ preserved. I woald say what I 
feel, avd I bad meditated a speech which I 
thought very appropriate to the oceasbn^" be 
added with a gay manner throng which ex* 
treme feeling predominated, *^bat I cannot 
give it eflfedH**tbe confounded water chokes 
me stiU;' 

With a beatittg heart William grasped the 
band whidi pressed bis with grateful fervour. 
^ Do net attempt to speaSc,'' said he, in a tone 
of voice wbicb was not lost on bis auditor, ^ I 
have merely done wl^t any cme ia my sitnation 
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could not hare avoided, and I tm more than 
rewarded by seeing you in safety/' 

** llien sit down by me,^ said Lord Edward^ 
(William readily obeyed his proposal)-^.** You 
must not leare me — ^I have yet ^ the sound of 
ugly waters in my ears/ and your presence 
more than that of any other, would dispel it- 
Will you consent to stay?'' 

William did not require entreaty to do that 
which could not be otherwise than most agree* 
able to him. He now, at Lord Edward's 
desire, made breakfast, and never had he par- 
taken of a meal with more real pleasure* His 
lordship's manner delighted him, and made his 
heart expand towards him with feeling's of the 
purest affection. For several days he continued 
the nurse of his cousin, during which a de» 
gree of attachment sprung up between them 
that savoured more of the intimacy of years 
than of the acquaintance of little more than a 
few hours. Lord Edward, however, still re^ 
mained uiis«spicious of their relationship, for 
William^ wadii ^ feeling which he did not afp- 
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tempt to j^alyzc had scrupulously concealed 
the circumstance from him. 

, From Ibis period they were rarely asunder. 
]^ many respects the intimacy was more ad* 
Tantageous to bis lordship than to William, 
for the calmness and steadiness of the latter 
frequently tended to .temper the impetuosity of 
the former, and his gentle persuasions generally 
succeeded in gaining from him some application 
to his studies. William, on the contrary, was 
not always able to withstand the contagion of 
thoughtless amusements, and sometimes through 
inclination, and still oftener ihrough shame of 
confessing the inadequacy of his means to join 
in the lavish diversions of his present fashion- 
able and high-born associates, he found him- 
self betrayed into expenses which exposed 
him to inconvenience, if not to actual difficul- 
ties. He acquired, however, activity, manli- 
nesS) and good manners, and though he pos- 
sessed neither the personal advantages nor ad- 
dress of his cousin, he was universally dis- 

L 
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tuiguisbed as an el^;ant and extremely pleasing' 
young man* 

In bis letters to Ellen, with whom he was 
in regular correspondence, he painted this 
new-found retative and friend with all the 
glowing colours of youthful affection; while to 
Lord Edward he portrayed his sister with 
every dbarm that the warmth of his- heart or 
the strengrth of his inu^inaticMi could suggest. 
*^ I shall return with you, William^ to the 
Grange/' said Lord Edward to him a few dajs 
previously to the expiration of the term, ^^ fin: 
I am determined to see this good aunt and 
lovely sister of yours." William hesitated for 
an instant, not knowing what reply to make, ' 
for rightly judging that the introduction of a 
stranger without Mrs. Montague's concurrence, 
was a lib^y which he was scarcely autho- 
rized to take without her permission. Lord 
Edward, however, did not perceive his em« 
bari*assment-^^^ I am entirely my own master/' 
continued he, *^ and may do whatever I please. 
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therefore I shall be ready to accompany you 
whenever you may think proper to command 
me." Although there was not time sufficient 
to receive an answer from Mrs. Montague 
before he was to leave Cambridge, William im- 
mediately wrote to her, apprising her of her 
JBlended Tisilor ; and this dcme he felt perfectly 
at ease, for be was too Weil acquainted with 
her kindness to fear either di^Ieasure or op« 
position to any reasonable gratificatiom 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Full of life, health, and joyous spirits, the 
friends leaped from the stage at the lodge gate, 
and gaily entered the plantation* *^ £llen 
would certainly have been here to meet me," 
said William, **if the coach had not been 

earlier than usual ; I wonder what Oh! 

see her now among the trees — stay— let ns 
play her a trick — draw back whilst she passes 
on to the gate/' Lord Edward did as be was 
desired, and in another instant Ellen appeared. 
Mrs. Montague was behind her, unable to keep 
pace with the briskness of her step. She 
Lurried along, and then, as if struck by some 
sudden thought, paused, hesitated for a few 
instants, and then more slowly retraced her 
steps. " I'd bet a wager,'' whispered William, 
*< that I know the meaning of that-*-she ran to 
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meet me, she turns away because she dare not 
meet you." 

The idea did not detract from the impression 
which tlie loveliness of her person had made 
upon Lord Edward, to whose enraptured eye 
she seemed fully to realize all that William had 
said of her. Ingenuous, animated, intelligent, 
and amiable, hers was the countenance which 
the superficial spectator could not pass without 
admiration, but which to the more accurate 
observer spoke a strength of mind, and a sweet- 
ness of disposition that created esteem, and 
secured attention when the charm of novelty 
had subsided. ** I certainly heard the sound 
of wheels," said she, addressing Mrs. Mont- 
ague, in a voice whose clear harmonious tones 
corresponded with the general charm of her 
appearance,** and now I hear it again descending 
the hill — the stage must therefore have passed; 
surely no accident has occurred! — surely Wil- 
liam has not disappointed us — Oh ! he must 
be come«-and Lord Edward— I wonder whether 
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I have acciu^tely represented him to my mini's 
eye/' 

<< Tum and see/' exelatmed William, lajiDg 
hm band on ber slnmld^. Ellen started— abe 
did indeed instantly tum, but it was to dasp 
lier Wotber to ber beart. William gently djEk 
ca^gedibimself from ber> affectionately sainted 
Hrs, Mentagne, and tben introduced his firiend. 
£ilen blushed deeply, and with sraie ecttfnsion 
returned bis bow r in a few moments, however, 
she recovered the usual frankness ei ber man- 
Aers. LcHfd Edward gazed with inereasng; 
admiration on her variable attd artless counte- 
Bance; nor was be less pleased with the g^ennnie 
and unstudied grace of ber manners and con- 
versation* 

Hie reserve [and embarrassment that were 
observaUe in Ellen in the first momenta of 
her introduicti<m to Lord Edward, were not 
caused simply by the appeadranoe of a strai^^. 
It was the association of ideas connected wiA 
that stranger, it ho althoi^ hitherto p^aoB- 
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ally unknown, was yet familiar to ber mind, 
and connected with all that most interested 
ber, whicb had deprived her of self-possession. 
'' He is certainly very handsome," thought she, 
as in the solitude of her own apartment she re- 
yiewed the past occurrence of the day, *^ very 
agreeable, very different from smy onelever saw* 
I wonder whether he resembles my dear papa, 
for he is certainly not very unlike William." 

There was one who could have solved that 
question had i( been proposed to her. There 
was one whose heart had acknowledged in the 
revival of that pang which ever attends the 
recognition of any resemblance to one who 
was (mce all the world to it, but to whom 
the world has long ceased to be any thing, 
that a similar youthful form had formerly met 
her view— yes ! there was one who had read in 
that bright eye, in that joyous smile, the glance^ 
the animating sweetness that bad once been the 
sunshine of her days, but which bad been set 
to her even before the rigidity of death had 
closed them for ever upon others, and the 
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pillow of her whose look, whose life was 
patience, and cheerful subinission, was wet 
that night with the bitter tears of a^^l^ened 
regret. 

The hours now fled with a swiftness hitherto 
unknown eren to the inhabitants of the Grange; 
and though Lord Edward had protracted his 
stay beyond the time which had been originally 
fixed for his departure, he seemed iu no gpreater 
disposition to take leave than he had done many 
days before. Mrs. Montague, however, ab- 
stained from giving any intimation that she 
wished him to prolong his visit, and he there- 
fore, though with evident reluctance, bade 
them adieu. His absence was felt by the whole 
party — Mrs. Montague mentioned him indeed 
very rarely, but when she did, it was fully 
satisfactory to those who still paid implicit 
respect to her judgment and opinion, and to 
complete whose gratification her approbation 
was in all things requisite. Between these, 
however, he was the constant theme of con- 
versation. William was never weary of 
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talking of this beloved relative, nor Ellen of 
list^nng If hen he was tlie subject; and thus a 
IbmidatSon Was laid for consequences which 
neither anticipated, and which consequently 
neither feared. But youth is not the season 
for forethought and caution, and no doubt it 
was mercifully ordained by Providence that 
it should not be so. There is a time for all 
things ; and to borrow the sentiment of one 
to whom the regions of reality and fiction were 
equally familiar, * he who wishes to cloud the 
brow with premature care and anxiety renders 
no benefit to society.* Let precipitation, rash- 
ness, and self-confidence, be avoided ; let inno- 
cence be the companion, and integrity the guide 
of opening life, and far be it from every hand to 
sow the seeds of distrust and suspicion among 
the flowers that spring in the path of youth^ 
and wither them before they have been plucked; 
for the thorn and the briar will rise of them- 
soIfos as they advance on their road; and 
whether they be allowed to pierce with severity, 

1.3 
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or only slightly to wou»dy the fairy Tision w31 
he dissipated snfficieiiily early, and the painftd 
conriction forced apoa their mind, that life k 
t weary, and always a chequered, pUgrimager 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Two terms had now passed, and Lord Edward 
Iiad again visited the Grange* Increasing iib« 
timacy strengthened mutual &vourabIeimpre»« 
ftions, and a perfect good understanding seemed 
lo subsist between the members of the little 
circle at the Grange. All was cheerfulness and 
enjoyment. The younger party never questioned 
or inquired into the source of this extreme 
happiness, and Mrs. Montague saw nothing in 
the behaviour of her youthful companions to 
excite any feeling of uneasiness or apprehension. 
She had never been blind to the probable con- 
sequences of this intimacy ; and she had weighed 
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the subject well in her mind ere she allowed 
Lord Edward to repeat his risit. The result 
had been a resolution neither to oppose nor to 
promote the acquaintance at its present instance, 
and to be glided in her future deportment by 
circumstances— -contenting herself with care- 
fully watching the conduct of each, that she 
might be prepared to act as it should become 
necessary. The earl had long been in a pre- 
carious state of health, and for some time the 
powers of his mind, which had never at any 
period been particularly strong, had been im- 
paired to such a degree that his faculty of re- 
collection was almost destroyed. Wh^i .Lord 
Edward, therefore, spoke of his visits to Mrs. 
Montague, the name awakened at most only a 
faint remembrance that it had ever been fami* 
liar to his ear; and neither observation . nor 
restriction was elicited from him. So situated, 
Mrs. Montague likewise saw herself under no 
necessity of refusing his society, and little as 
she possessed of that spirit which may be termed 
worldly-mindedness, she was neither insensible 
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ofy nor indifferent to, the advantages that might 
accrue to her beloved children from the af- 
fectionate intercourse thus established. She 
was much attached to Lord Edward, and a hope 
would sometimes arise that the tenderest of all 
connexions might eventually take place between 
him and his lovely cousin ; but so closely did 
she guard her wishes that it was not only impos- 
sible for any one to suspect her of such a desire : 
nay, its intensity was even unknown to herself: 
Sh^ was aware that his lordship was at first and 
for some time afterwards unacquainted with the 
relationship existing between him and hep pro-^ 
f£ges, but' she did not iniagine that William 
had continued to conceal the circumstance; as, 
however, it was never alluded to, she forbore 
heriself to mention it, and thus contributed to 
preserve the secret without the slightest in- 
tention of doing so. 

When William returned to the Grange for 
the Christmas recess, Ellen was grieved at 
perceiving, after a few days' residence at home, 
that he hot only looked out of health, but that 
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city of too many who are similarly situated ; 
and I am equally incapable of confessing to my 
creditors my inability to satisfy their demands. 
O Ellen, the distinction of the great is a dear- 
bought purchase when the payment is to be 
made by beings as weak as myself/' 

" Self-reproach," returned Ellen, whose ardent 
spirit was recovering from the first shock which 
his communication had given . her, ^ is not ac- 
tion, William ; thus to fall into error was a 
proof of weakness, but not to seek a remedy 
for your distress would be a still greater de- 
monstration of it. Why not instantly acquaint 
Mrs. Montague?'* 

" If it were only to confess my folly and my 
guilt, most willingly would I do so; and oh, 
how thankful should I be for such a relief to 
tlie feelings that torture me ; for surely there is 
no misery like the approving glance of a con^ 
tiding eye when our heart whispers we are un« 
worthy of confidence. But I cannot tell her 
without drawing upon her generosity, and lay-* 
ing her under the necessity of bestowing fresh 
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feronrs upon me, whilst I acknowledge myself 
undeserving of fonner benefits. No, Ellen, no ; 
I cannot bear this." 

** Then tell Lord Edward, not with the in- 
tention of demanding his pecuniary assistance, 
but in the hope of his being able through his 
interest and connexion, to serve you in a manner 
less painful to your feelings." 

^* You do not understand what you are say- 
ing," rejoined William, ** he has little more in 
his power at present than myself; nay, the very, 
circumstance of our unacknowledged relation-* 
ship, and his father's neglect of us, must com- 
pletely close my lips. No, Ellen, he is dearer, 
to me than any created being, yourself except- 
ed," added he, afiectionately regarding her; 
^ but I believe there is no consideration in the 
world that would induce me to owe an obligation 
to him in my present situation." 

Ellen now proposed that he should inform 
bis creditors of the truth, and request them to 
spare him till by prudence and his own exer- 
tions he. could liquidate bis debts : ** And, dear 
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Williun^'' added she, *^ in that case my own al- 
lowance may materially assist you ; nor need I 
say how happy it will make me in being sd>Ie 
to help yon. Oh, I shall be tempted to thank, 
rather than to blame, you.f' 

*^ Dearest Ellen/' said William^ moch af- 
fected, ^ how exactly have yon retained the 
striking features of your childhood, as on many 
occasions I remember yon ; — always generous, 
prcnnpt, and active ; whilst I, not less tenacious 
of former weakness, have little more to boast of 
tiban an improved jndgment, which may enable 
me to correct or restrain the aiergfy which 1 
cannot imitate. You overlook jn your anxiety 
to serve me that the means you propose are 
TkGt justifiable. You have nothing, properly 
speaking, over which yon have any command; 
that allowance which I am well aware yoa 
would feel a delight in transferring to me, is 
not yours but Mrs; Montague^s; and tikM I 
covertly profit by a generosity to which I can- 
not openly appeal f No, Eljen, I wfll at least 
Ve consistent ; to this kind proposal I eannot 
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ftceede^ \mk I will consider how lar flie scig^ 
g^tioii which led to it nmy be practicable.'* 

The sound of the dinner bell made them re- 
trace thdr steps too qnicldy to admit of further 
coQversalioik; and they sat down to the table, 
William vidi & heart comparatir^ lightened 
by bis confession^ and Ellen scarcely able to 
conceal the distress which that confession bad 
caused her» The repast, however, bad scarcely 
been b^im, when Ldrd Edward Fitzosbome 
was anntHUBced. Ellen started from ber ab* 
straction. He advanced towards Mrs. Mont- 
ague, and with the grace and ease peculiar to 
himself apologized for his abrupt appearance, 
saying, that having received a summons to at- 
tend his father, who was confined in town with 
am attacJ^ of the gout, he bad resolved upon 
takk^ the Grange in his way, in the hope that 
U» company would be neither unwelcome, 
nor obtroaive. Mrs» Montague replied in terms 
declarative of pleasmre at seeing him : ^ Yon 
wiB always be a welcome guest," said she, 
kindly estendii^ her hand to him, ^ I feel in 
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anusiial spirits to-day, and am Villin^ to ascribe 
it to a presentiment of so agreeable an addition 
to our circle/' 

"Dear madam/' replied Lord Edward, with 
evident emotion, as be seated himself, ^^from 
whence arises the faculty you have of attaching 
all hearts to you? There is William, Ellen, 
and may I add, Edward too, loves you as a 
mother. Their affection indeed is not sur- 
prising, for you have been, and still are, a parent 
to them; but I — I never knew a mother's kind- 
ness." 

" And therefore, perhaps, you are the more 
susceptible of its semblance," replied Mrs. 
Montague. 

" I will not dispute that point with you," re- 
turned Lord Edward, "but do tell me from 
what cause it arises that your affection should 
be so unusually diffusive as it is, and that you 
should be able to draw the affections of those 
surrounding you to yourself as a centre." 

" Indeed," said Mrs. Montague, smiling, 
"you are so very complimentary, that I feel 
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a difficalty in replying to your inquiry. I am 
not aware of possessing any extraordinary 
powers of fascination, but if I enjoy affection, 
I am inpst grateful for the blessing ; for that 
love must be worthless indeed, which cannot 
in ,some way or other contribute to our happi- 
ness. But there are many causes to which 
such a power as you have so gallantly ascribed 
to me mkj be attributed/' she continued, in 
rather a graver tone; ^^ natural disposition- 
acquaintance with sorrow — disappointment of 
early hopes.'* 

"The first," replied Lord Edward, "lean 
readily conceive to be a very likely, and, indeed, 
usual cause of attractiveness." " And I," in- 
terrupted William, "in some cases, but not 
generally, the second ; but in regard to the 
third, I must acknowledge myself sceptical. 
Can disappointment, whose natural tendency 
is to spur the temper, and wither the suscepti- 
bilities of our frame, ever produce effects so 
diametrically opposite to those usually ascribed 
to it?'* " Disappointment," replied Mrs. Mont- 
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agae» *^ to borrow die expregsion of a MioAeni 
poet, < is as the hesort tiait nourislMa it ;'«^ 
thai in whidi self was already predoaunaiil^ 
it hardens, and renders doubly selfidi ^ bat in 
the more disinterested, it becomes the destme- 
tiott of all interested feeling, sofieos all ita in« 
equalities, and often evinces its depth only in 
the unfailing streams of gentleness which ft 
spreads over all within its inftuence.'^ Thei^ 
was something in the tone of voice in whidi 
these words were uttered, that, connected with 
various associations in their own minds, toM 
her auditors she had not spoken from observa- 
tipn alone, and the delicacy inherent in every 
sensible heart, prevailed any reply* A short 
silence ensued, which was broken by aome 
lively sally of Lord Edward, and the conver- 
sation assumed a more general turn* 

Ibe heart of Ellen, however, was ill at ease, 
and in spite of her efibrts to the contrary, her 
countenance fi^quently wore an expression to« 
tally foreign to its character. Could she hav« 
assisted her brother, she would scarcely have 
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remeftiber^d, in tbe delight and animation of 
fiferving hiito, tbe calamity which she was eon* 
trilmtiog to alleFJate ; but debarred from be- 
friending fakn, and at the same time restrained 
from communicating her distress to her from 
whom she had neyer concealed any former un« 
easiness, she felt a degree of unhappiness to 
which she had hitherto been a stranger. When 
die entered die drawing-room at the usual hour 
of tea, she found it vaeant ; she approached the 
fire, and stood pensively regarding it, till tears 
forced their way, and obliged her to bury her 
face in her handkerchief. From this attitude 
she was suddenly startled by a gaitle pressure 
on her arm, accompanied by an inquiry of 
<< Ellen, dear Ellen, what is the matter? Oh! 
what, or who could give you pain?" pronounced 
with an accent of tenderness that at once re» 
called her to recollection, and filled her with 
surprise and embarrassment. She remained 
silent, and Lord Edward (for it was he) re- 
peated his interrogation in a tone still m<nre 
expressive of feeling and aflSsction; but Ellen 
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WRB only rendered more incapable of replying 
than before. ** Suffer me at least/' said he, 
4 to hope that I may be of some assistance to yon, 
even if I may not learn the extent or nature of 
your distress. You know not how happy yon 
will make me, in allowing me to render the 
slightest service to you !" 

<^0h !" sighed Ellen, touched by his manner, 
"most gladly would I reveal the cau&ie of my 
distress, if that distress were solely my owD| 

but '' 

' "Is William concerned in it?'^ eagerly in- 
terrupted Lord Edward, " if so, do not hesitate 
to entrust me; remember he is my friend, as 

well as your brother, and therefore " 

; " And therefore what be commits to my 
keeping is the more inviolable— near con- 
nexions should strengthen, rather than weaken 
or destroy the ties of honour." An animated 
glance testified his approval of this sentiment, 
but with his .usual impetuosity he exclaimed, 
<* Then William is the cause of your distress, 
and I cannot, I will not rest, till—-'' The 
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entrance of Mrs* Montague and William prei^ 
vented the conclusion of his speech^ and relieved 
Ellen from further solicitation. 

It cannot be denied that a variety of emotions, 
not any of which, however, were more inex-* 
plicable, or more powerful, than those excited by 
the remembrance of the extraordinary kindness 
of Lord Edward's manner, rendered the rest of 
Ellen unusually broken; nor was it without 
some degree of agitation that she descended to 
the breakfast-room. William was there already, 
and either perceiving, or fancying that he per- 
ceived, an inquiring gaze for some one else, 
he said, with a half smile, ^* You will see no 
other guest, Ellen, except Mrs. Montague, 
whom I now hear approaching ;" then more 
seriously, he added, ^< Lord Edward received a 
suitnmons early this morning to hasten his re- 
turn, as rather alarming symptoms had mani- 
fested themselves in his father ; he has already 
been gone nearly these three hours." Ellen 
turned aside her head, and something like a 
sigh escaped her. The subject uppermost in 

M 
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her heart, her brother's difficult^, she had bo 
opportunity of entering' upon, for WtUiain left 
the Grange that day, on a visit to a lanuly ia 
the neighbourhood. A fortnight had dapted 
since die departure of Lord Edward^ when 
Ellen, who had retired to dress for dinner^ was 
roused by a gentle rap at her door, with a re« 
quest, in William's voice, to be admitted. Sur« 
prised at his unexpected arrival, she bade him 
enter, and hastened to meet him ; but stmek 
with the unusual expression of his countenance^ 
she paused in alarm. William sprang- forwaid, 
and affectionately kissing her cheek, said, << Lay 
aside all fears, dearest Ellen, I have no oobeh 
mnnication now to make that will distress yon; 
but read this," continued he, presenting* a letter, 
^ it will better explain than I can the cause of 
my return, and of my present pleasurable sen- 
sations." 

Ellen took the packet, and inunediateijr we* 
cognized the hand-writing of Lord £dwanl 
Fitzosbome. With increasing trepidatiau she 
read as follows :<— < 
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<^ My dear William— If I felt attached to yoOy 
when I conceived that the ties of gratitude and 
friendship alone bound me to you, what acces* 
sion may not my affecti<m receive, when I anqi 
at last aware that the ties of consanguinity unite 
us! Yes, the truth is revealed, and I behold 
in you not only a relation, but the descendant 
of an injured and most amiable man, whorn-^ 
but let me beware how I reflect on the memory 
of a parent. O William, with grief of heart I 
write— mine is no more. I reached Harley 
Street only in time to see him expire. But I 
will not dwell on this mournful subject. He 
was a kind parent to me, and I will prove my 
affection for him by rescuing his memory at 
least from opprobrium* It was in looking ov^ 
the papers which necessarily fell into my 
hands that I became acquainted with our tek^ 
tionsbip, and with the croel neglect which both 
my uncle and his orphans had e^rperiencedi 
How much the hd has affected me I leave yoa 
to judge; and I appeal to your own heart borir 
eagerly, ia a similar fAiuatioOf you would have 

m2 
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desired some mode of making atonement for 
such injustice, and how joyfully you would have 
taken advantage of the slightest opportunity that 
presented itself of doing so. Happily I am not 
allowed to languish for that which is so de- 
sirable. A letter, intended, I afterwards dis- 
covered, for you, was put into my hands the 
morning I left the Grange. I did not open it 
at the time, and for some hours forgot it. The 
contents, when I did look at it, for a momuent 
surprised me ; but the truth soon flashed on my 
mind, and Ellen's, my sweet cousin Elleu's«-> 
(how rich I am become !) — Ellen's distress was 
fully explained. Doubly unjust to you in 
having squandered what ought long ag'o to 
have been shared by you, and in leading- you 
into expenses through my thoughtlessness, 
which you were rendered incapable of meet- 
ing, what reparation could I make, what re- 
paration would you have made, other than im- 
mediately to give orders that all further annoy- 
ance of the same description shall be removed 
from you* ^ The deed is done,^ and you are 
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\yowr own manJ I long to see you, and per« 
sonally to claim the affection of you both." 

** You have read enough," said WilliaiUi im- 
patiently taking the letter out of her hand, 
** DOW tell me, is he not a noble fellow V* Ellen 
threw her arms round her brother's neck. ^ Ah 
£Ilen!" said he, returning the affectionate 
pressure, ^^ if I guess right, Edward will find 
for himself a nearer relation than that of a 
cousin ; be it so, he is worthy of the happiness 
which I would bestow on him, and so also is 
my silent, blushing sister." 

But William was wrong, decidedly wrong, 
in thus expressing himself. Considering only 
what was most consonant with the ardent wishes 
of his heart, and overlooking every impediment 
that might present itself from high and power- 
ful connexions, as well as forgetful of the slight 
grrounds on which he built his conviction of a 
preference in Lord Edward's mind for his sister, 
he never reflected that he might be the cause 
of creating, or at least of encouraging, desires, 
the disappointment of which might be attended 
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with biUer regret, and wither the prospect and 
enjoyiuents of youth. So injudicious, too often, 
are they who are most anxious to promote, or 
most interested in the welfare of those whom they 
love ! A nd yet there are few points which requnre 
greater circumspection than that on which 
William had thus abruptly, and unguardedly 
touched. If greater caution be necessary on 
one point than another, it is in the present. 
The heart is always prone to believe what it 
wishes, and no expectation is too improbable, 
no hope is too groundless, not to be made^ by 
inconsiderate encouragement, aided by secret 
prepossession, food for the nourishment of a 
passion, which, if it have no reciprocity of 
feeling in the mind of another, must end in 
mortification, and not unfrequently in the se- 
verest anguish. 

** You will accept of his generosity ?" asked 
Ellen. 

. <^He has put it out of my power to do other- 
wise^ for the present at least,'' returned William ; 
« and ttow that his assistance has been tendered 
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nftder a knowledge of all ike circumstioices 
existing between us, it loses the painful cbai» 
racter it formerly bore: besides, I am not so 
proud aa to be unable to bear an obligaticm-^ 
he, Ellen^ that cannot receiFe^ ought never to 
confer one» and if he do not desire to perform 
a generous act^ he is not worthy of existence. 
No, my Ellen, I love Edward too dearly to 
give him paio^ and I am sure the rejection of 
kindness to a mind like his would be painful 
indeed*'' 

^But you will acquaint our dear aunt?" 
said Ellen.. William coloured: "Certainly,," 
said he hesitatingly, ^but not immediately." 

"O William," replied Ellen earnestly, "do 
not delay the communication, your fault will 
not become the less for protracted acknow* 
ledgment; and," added she in a suppressed tone, 
"the concealment is surely scarcely just to Lord 
Edward." 

" You are right," said William, " I am ashamed 
of my weakness and selfishness. I will acquaint 
Mrs. Montague with every thing, and that im« 
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mediately, for I know no time better adapted for 
the confession of error, than when our hearts are 
warm with gratitude for undeserved favours." 

" My own dear brother !" cried Ellen, press- 
ing her lips to his white forehead, the bright- 
ness and animation of her eye softened, but not 
dimmed by the tear which started in it. Nor 
was William's quite dry-^he did not attempt 
any reply, but taking her hand, led her into 
the dining-room. This determination was made 
in sincerity of intention, but unfortunately no 
opportunity favourable for his purpose having 
presented itself for several days, his resolution 
began to fail, and the secret remained finally 
undisclosed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Some months had now elapsed unproductive 
of any material circumstance, when William 
and his cousin, having passed a short time on 
the Continent, it was agreed that Mr^* Montague 
and Ellen should give them the meeting at 
Ramsfgate. The place was, as usual, the resort 
of much fashionable company, and as Mrs* 
Montague desired to introduce her beloved 
protegee into good society, she joined in most 
of the select parties that were constantly formed. 
No direct explanation had taken place between 
Lord Fitzosborne and herself; and though an at- 
tentive observer would probably have detected, 
without difficulty, the increasing attachment 

that subsisted between them, the more casual 

m3 
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one might have been deceived as to any pecu- 
liar affection, by the unembarrassed manner, 
and open partiality that each evinced for the 
other. On Lord Fitzosbome's first visit to the 
Grange after the death of his father, at which 
time he only wanted a few months of being of 
age, he held a long conversation with Mrs. 
Montague respecting his cousins, upon each of 
whom he wished to settle a provision adequate 
to their birth. This was opposed by Mrs. 
Montague, at least in regard to Ellen ; but to 
his proposal of presenting William to a valuable 
living which was likely to be shortly in his giRf 
fthe readily agreed. William being thus pro* 
vided for, she would have it in her power to 
render Ellen as independent as she desired. 
This was her declared motive for the rejection 
of his offer; and it was a principal, though not 
the sole one. She could not endure the idea of 
her Ellen being placed under such an obliga* 
tion, though some degree of justice marked it, 
to so young a man ; and perhaps a latent hope 
that h^ darling might eventually become, not 
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the mistress erf* a part of bis possessions only, 
but of the possessor biBiself^ made her still 
BKxre sensibly alive to every scruple of delicacy 
and propriety. Contented for the present with 
narrowly, though secretly ^watching his conduct 
towards Ellen, she abstained from all remark 
on the subject to the latter, and cautiously 
avoided affording any ground for suspicion in 
the minds of others as to her opinions or wishes. 
In consequence of the arrival of one of the 
members of the Royal Family, a splendid ball 
kad been announced, under the patronage of 
the Duchess of S ^ With the natural feel- 
ings of youth, Ellen desired to be present; 
and though such scenes, from long seclusion, 
and still more fixMu that which, like care» 
^ Foregoes not what she feels within/' were 
equally uncongenial and foreign to her inclins^ 
tions, Mrs* Montague readily agreed to gratify 
her wish^ Attended by Lord Fitzosborne, and 
ibllowing Mrs. Montague and William, she ei^ 
iered the room with a beating heart. The splen^ 
dour of the lights, the mingled sound of iustrup- 
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ments, the gay and crowded assemblage, the 
passing exclamation of tadmiration, . and ; the 
occasional bold stare, confased and distressed 
her, and she dmig to the ana<of his londship 
for protection* Gratified in a variety of way^, 
and kindly entering into her feelings^, he con- 
ducted her, after having been formally inti;^ 
duced to the lady patroness, to a seat by Mni. 
Montague, and placing himself beside ber, ea- 
' deavoured to reassure her by diverting' her at- 
tention from herself to the company. 

In the midst of one of his lively sallies their 
attention was suddenly and at the same moment 
arrested by the appearance of a youn^ lady of 
most dazzling and exquisite beauty. The words 
of Lord Fitzosborne were suspended, and Ellen, 
after gazing in admiration on the stranger a few 
instants, during which a confused recollection 
of having before beheld her perplexed ber 
mind, she hastily exclaimed, upon gaining a 
full view of the gentleman who accompanied 
her — ** It is, it must be she : there cannot be 
two such lovely beings in creation/' 
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''Must be who?" exclaimed his lordship; 
*• do you know that lady ? ". 

**I did know her well formerly,'* replied 
Ellen; '' her father lived at the Cottage, and 
we were afterwards schoolfellows/' 

^ Ellen," cried William, as with rapid step 
he approached her, '' is not that Charlotte Wil- 
ton f^p-^how extraordinarily beautiful she is! 
Shall I go and speak to her?" — ^but. not waiting 
for a reply to his last question, he darted off 
towards the spot where she was standing, 
supported by her father. In a few moments 
he reappeared with Charlotte leaning on his arm, 
whom he led first to Mrs. Montague. The latter 
had not seen her for some years, and it must be 
confessed that her former impressions were so 
•little favourable to her, that the pleasure which 
she felt at this rencontre by no means equalled 
that evinced by Miss Wilton herself. William 
next presented her to Ellen, whom she cordially 
saluted; she then received his introduction to 
Lord Fitzosbome with apparent satisfaction, 
and leaving her father to talk with Mrs. Mont 
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Bgne^ accepted the seat which his lordsliip of- 
fered, and entered at onpe into an animated ecm* 
▼ersation with her old acqaaintance. 

When the dancing commenced, WiIIiai% who 
had already gecured her hand, led her to the 
■et to which Ellen had been conducted by the 
earl. Charlotte had ever shone in all exter- 
nal accomplishments, and in none more than 
in dancing. The society into wbicb she had 
lately been introduced had given her an air 
of fashion that served to coinplete the tout 
ensemble of her appearance* Havings been 
lately left in possession of an independent tboc^ 
moderate fortune. Dr. Wilton had resolved upon 
bringing her as much as possible into publi^ 
with the more than probable expectatioa of 
quiring for her a brillmqt establishment for li 
Mrs» Wilton, still continuing an invalid^ 
seldom seen abroad, a circun^tance which could 
not fail to make the acquisition of female ao* 
quaintance a point of moment with. Charlotte 
and her father. They were therefore ia reality 
gratified at meeting with ** their old frienda^' 
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vhose value they knew how to estimate ; but 
particularly Charlotte, as she found attached to 
their society one of whom she had heard much, 
and an introduction to whom she had for some 
time privately but ardently desired* 

Lord Fitzosbome made every possible inquiry 
lespecting her of Ellen, who, too generous and 
too conscientious to allude in the most distant 
manner to any thing that had formerly occurred, 
through which a prejudice against her might 
have been conceived, readily gave him all the 
information in her power. He eagerly engaged 
her hand for the next set, and so completely did 
he seem to be absorbed by her attractions, that 
£llen, whose eyes had irresistibly followed him, 
felt a sensation rise in her bosom which was 
equally new and painful. She was vexed 
with herself for the little gratification with 
which she heard the warm expressions of 
pleasure at the renewal of their acquaintance 
reiterated bv Charlotte; and was even ashamed 
at the emotion which she experienced at re^ 
ceiving an intimation from Lord Fitzosborne of 
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Miss Wilton's intention of calling upon her the 
next morning. 

It was rather an early hour when Mrs. Mont- 
ague expressed a wish to retire. EUeti readily 
obeyed : no longer at ease in herself, she quitted 
the rooms with very different feelings from those 
with which she had entered them ; and though 
unable distinctly to account for her disorder, 
she could not but be sensible that she was not 
the same being which she had been only a few 
hours before. 

A short time, however, proved that the vfigue 
fears which had deprived Ellen of composure 
were well grounded. Though she could accuse 
liOrd Fitzosborne of no failure in politeness, in 
kindness, or even in affection towards her, there 
was a difference in the character of his atten- 
tions, and in his whole manner, that was too ap- 
parent to be mistaken by a heart so deeply^ 19- 
terested as her own ; and she saw with ]bif;tei> 
ness that his thoughts and time were entirely 
engrossed by another, with whom she dar^ 
not entertain a hope of competition. The changci 
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in his lordship's behaviour was quickly per- 
ceived both by William and Mrs. Montagucl; 
by the first with secret and increasing irrita- 
tion, and by the latter with alarm and grief. 
Mrs. Montague had no doubt that if sufficient 
opportunity were afforded for the developement 
of the disposition of each, that her beloved child 
would have nothing to fear ; but she dreaded 
the immediate effect of Miss Wilton's charms; 
and entering fully into all her views respecting 
Lord Fitzosbome, she was fully aware that if 
she could succeed in estranging his affection^ 
though but for a short time, her power of 
fascination would be triumphant. With pain^^ 
fill interest she watched her darling Ellen, and 
though she read in her fine countenance unusual 
dejection, she there saw marked at the same 
time the firm resolve and the virtuous dignity 
of a noble and well principled mind. She 
forbore by the most casual observation to betray 
that she had any suspicion of the nature of her 
leelings, resolving not to give more importance 
to the circumstance than could be avoided, and 
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iriyiDg fully on the discretion and aaond fienae 
that had on former occaaiona so eaiinently dia- 
ting^hed her beloved child. 

Williani, however, who had at first borne bis 
vexation in silence, could no loiter irmitaitt his 
uidignation when he saw that each day sarved 
mlj to increase the infatuation of ki» Icardship^ 
and to confirm bis own suspicions of the artfiil 
intentions of her who in every respect, save in 
beauty, was so infinitdy inferior to his sister. 
Ellen gently checked the warmth of bis ex- 
pressions, and in few and simple words so 
plainly showed the impropriety of tbem, and 
the pain they inflicted, that he was constrained, 
fbr the first time in his life, to cherisb a cconmon 
feeling of disquiet without the luxury of aTsaved 
sympathy and participation. 

Nor was Lord FUzosbome himself in a more 
enviable state of mind. He seemed aflbamed 
of bis weakness, yet at the same time incapable 
of correctii^ it. His heart reproadkd bioi fir 
bis unkindness and want of bonosr towards 
Sjykn, and be could neither bdiold bci^ nv 
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tluDk of ber without compuncticfti. Sometimeft 
indeed he endeavoured, with the casuistry of 
error, to excuse his conduct on the plea that he 
kad never uttered a sentence that could be 
considered in the light of a declaration ; but 
liis better principles immediately pointed out 
the fallacy of such reasoning, and compelled 
him to own that his manner towards her had 
been as unequivocal of attachment as the most 
formal avowal could have been, and that if he 
had not openly sought to gain her afTections, 
he had secretly availed himself of every op« 
portunity of making himself agfreeable in her 
eyes. Neither was he entirely satisfied as to 
the moral worth of her who might with more 
propriety be said to be the enslaver of his pas- 
siiHis than of his understanding. The superiority 
of Ellen, both in intellect and disposition, he 
not only admitted, but did not attempt even to 
himself to dispute ; and such is die iacoDsistenqf 
of the human heart, that had any one drawn a 
comparison between them disadvantageous to 
£UeD» he would have beard it with indignation. 
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All his hours, however, were engrossed by 
Charlotte; and he bad now so far committed 
himself by his attentions to her, that he conld 
with no greater honour decline, than make a 
declaration of his sentiments ; nor was he in the 
power of persons who were likely to allow him 
to remain long undecisive. 

In the early part of bis acquaintance with 
Bliss Wilton be had closely questioned both 
Ellen and William respecting her character 
and disposition ; but they, while they confisssed 
that their prepossessions were rather against 
her than in her favour, properly abstained 
from creating a prejudice in his mind to her 
disadvantage ; for they felt that, excepting 
the disingenuousness of mere childhood, they 
hid no positive charge to urge against hen 
Latterly, however, he had rarely mentioned 
her; nor were bis visits to Mrs, Montague's 
nearly so frequent as formerly. 

He had been walking one morning with 
William for some time on the beach, when al- 
though be had made several attempts to leave 
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him, he seemed as if he were unable to do so, 
whilerhis answers to many of William's ob-^ 
sarvations were so absurd, and so foreign from 
the purpose, that the latter noticed the circuin* 
stance to him. *^ When a man/' replied he, ^< is 
not altogether satisfied that his actions are 
marked with wisdom, it is no wonder that his 
words should savour of fool ishness," He paused, 
and casting his eyes on the ground, with 
effort said, " William, I am going to marry — 
Charlotte Wilton/' 

" Then I wish you happy, my lord," replied 
William, in the quick tone and manner that 
frequently betrays, while it attempts to conceal, 
extreme agitation. His lip quivered, and a 
bright spot of crimson succeeded the total de* 
parture of colour from his cheek that had 
followed Lord Fitzosborne's information. "I 
have an engagement," added he, drawing his 
arm from Lord Fitzosborne, *^ that calls for my 
instant attendance— I wish you good morning." 
He offered no hand as usual, but left him with 
a precipitation that precluded all explanation, 
had any been desired. 
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Hv9 lordship was more poignantlj affected 
by his manner, than he would hare been hj die 
severest reproaches; and mortified and db- 
satisfied with himself, slowly took an opposite 
path. Inwardly execrating his own infatuation, 
lie continued his way, till roused from his 
abstraction by a voice, whose tones at once 
dissipated his unpleasing meditations : ^ Good 
morning, my lord," said Charlotte Wilton, 
**you have scarcely made your appearance in 
time to save you from the imputation of forget* 
fulness of your engagement; we bare been 
expecting you for this hour past, and despairing 
at last of your arrival, resolved upon setting 
out— we must hasten our steps, or the raffle 
will be more than begun." Lord Fitzosbome 
apologized for his neglect, and his excuse was 
received with those smiles, the power of which 
had already been so prejudicial to his better 
reason. 

A valuable trinket was this momii^ to be 
raffled for at Brookes' ; a large assemblage was 
abready collected — Ellen, with a party was 
among the number, Lord FtoMberae Imnirif 
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Iiaviiig presented ber wiUi a ticket. XJncbn* 
scRPVs of the shock which awaited her, she re* 
eetred his salutation with the bright, but chas* 
iened expreission of pleasure which marked her 
features, when gratified by any attention showed 
to her by him. He turned his face from her, 
while he pressed her hand with unusual warmth, 
and a pang of sel£-accusation shot through hn 
heart* Little aware of what was passii^ in his 
mind, Ellen felt delighted, and with ber former 
animation entered into the scene of excitement 
before her. Almost all tbe subscribers had 
Arown without success ; among the few who 
irtill remained to try their fortune, were Elleii 
and Miss Wilton. The former now approached 
%o take her chance, and Lord Fitzosbome could 
aot forbear remarking the different expression 
of countenance exhibited by the two competitors^ 
There was a pleasii^ interest in the look of 
Ellen which afforded an exact contrast to the 
anxiety depicted on the lovely features of Char* 
lotte. The colour of the first was heightened, 
irat the cheerful tone in which she exdamied, om 
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beholding the dice after she had thrown, '^Ah^I 
have lost!" evinced the slightness of her concern 
at her failure. Approval beamed from the eyes 
of Lord Fitzosbome, as his heart acknowledged 
this proof of dominion over her desires ; but he 
had short space for reillection, for Miss Wilton 
inmiediately after took the dice box. He ob» 
served with vexation the eager look and trem- 
bling hand that attended the action, and saw 
with still greater dissatisfaction the exultation 
that sparkled in every line of her face when 
she was proclaimed victor. 

Fully aware of the beauty of her hand, she 
did not neglect this opportunity of displaying 
it, but drew off her glove as if through inadver- 
tency, before she exhibited the elegant prize to 
the spectators. As she held it to Ellen, the 
eyes of the latter were suddenly rivetted by an 
object to her of appalling interest. The ring, 
the identical ring, which had cost her so much 
distress at Miss Elison's, met her eyes on the 
finger of Charlotte. The colour fled from her 
cheek, and in an instant her agitation was com* 
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inufiicated to Miss Wilton. She became in 
turn as pale as marble, bat almost immediately 
recovering herself, she passed onwards, and 
encountering the eyes of Lord Fitzosbome bent 
with painful surprise upon her, returned a sig- 
nificant smile, and softly whispered as she drew 
near him, ^ Poor girl ! I did not think that she 
would have been so much disappointed— -but 
it is very natural, for is it not beautiful ? " So 
saying, she deposited the packet in his hands, 
and drew on her glove. 

• Lord Fitzosborne felt alarmed ; he was unable 
to believe that disappointment had caused the 
emotion that he had beheld ; but unable to un* 
ravel the mystery, he remained silent, resolving, 
however, to make some further inquiry into 
the circumstance. 

Before they quitted the shop Miss Wilton 
approached Ellen. ** My dear Ellen,'' said 
she, ^'did you never recognize your old ac- 
quaintance before ! How strange that I should 
never have told you (for I suppose by your 
surprise that I have not) that Miss MonrO| 

N 
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whom I met 9t Batb'» gave it me as a keepsake. 
It had been found in a crack in tke boards of 
our chamber some time aftet yoo had left the 

Ellen fekcouvinced that this was a falsehood, 
flhe turned from the beautiful speaker with an 
inward shudder^ and feeling a dif&culty even 
in breathing, forced her way through the crowd 
and gladly found herself in the open air. 

William took the first opportunttj of com- 
municating to Mrs. Montague what had passed 
between Lord Fitzosborue and himself. She 
beard him with undisguised regret^ and with 
some degree of surprise. ** Unfi^unate and 
misguided young man!" she exclaimed, ^I 
had given him credit for nM)re prudence. Ahsl 
like too many, he is rushing through infatuation 
alone on certain ruio'^^he loves her not— -it is 
his fancyi not his heart, that is. captivated ; hii 
real affeelioni, I foel assured, is my Ellen's, and 
he will hfmiaelf ere long discover this ta his 
hitter cost. Madly is he sealing their mataal 
|9diap(pi»eBi^ and he will awake from Ui; earror 
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t& ia<Km[i over the cfeBtruction of &k better 
hop«ft which hk onrn £ofky ham wrought!* 

^ Bui caDBOt yofiy dear madav, save Umt'*: 
eKcIaimed WiUiam. ^May not a vammg froHt 
you be yetiatiiiie topiavsettttbtae fiitaLcoiiflBi> 
qoeneefi?" 

, *^ No»'' replied Sfok. Mootaguc^ <' aituated aa 
I am, my interference would bo iaddicate* 
He knows that I am no disinteveated peisoa^ 
imd tbe most distant suspicion tbat I eoald 
bare any other Tiew ift my advice than bis owm 
welfare vdght seem in bis eyes^ and would cei^^ 
tainly be in my own, a lowering of ^he w^mtA 
of her < whose price/ if be knew it ^s I d^ bfl 
#oald oonsid^ ^ above rubies^' £llen i# twk 
ertimable to owe tbat td 4io rej^^iseKts^tioijL of 
any friend whicb her own merit ^nnot obtain" 
6he sigbed deeply, and Ihen add^d| <' 9f onj 
thankfttl.aw I that we ar« und^ no aqtndl phf 

ligation to binit*' 

WilUam MSturted-^tho poc^injary fovpjggr h» 
owed his lordship iMM ^YSX ki» mf^ w4 

N 2 
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crimfioned his cheek. He hentated— ^prepared 
to speak— and remained silent: but Mrs. Mont- 
ague had taken the alarm. ^ What additional 
cause of sorrow hare you to communicate? 
Delay not to inform me, I beg of yoo.^ Unable 
to resist the appeal^ William, with many ex* 
pressions of shame and r^^t at his conduct, 
made a full recital of his former difficulties, and 
of eyery circumstance connected with th^n. 

Tears forced their way down the cheeks of 
Mrs. Montague. ^ William," said she, speak- 
ing in an unsteady voice, ** did I deserve your 
want of confidence ! '' Vexed, however, at this 
momentary forgetfulness of her usual self-com- 
mand, and at the tone of reproach which she had 
used, she held her hand to him, which be 
eagerly took, and respectfully kissed, while he 
entreated her forgiveness of his error. Thk 
was readily accorded; but the chrcumstance, 
together with that which she had previously 
learned, gave a sadness to her heart to which 
she had long been unaccustomed* 



Ik 
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She now resolred upon learing Samsgate 
with as little delay as possible, determining to 
defer the communication to Ellen of Lbrd 
Fitzosbome's engagement till they should have 
reached town, whither business of some impoirt- 
ance made her presence in some degree^ though 
aot absolutely, necessaiy • The reason assigned, 
Iioweyer, was a good one, and answered every 
purpose that she desired. Lord Fitzosbome 
beard her determination with surprise, but 
with that mixture of regret and satisfactioh 
which attends the consciousness of doing 
wrong, and of being relieved from the obseF«- 
Vation of those whom we may have had the 
temerity to injure, thoagh not the baseness' to 
cease to love. His manner in parting was in- 
explicable to Ellen, but confirmed rather than 
relieved her apprehensions of his future inten- 
tions. She had not, however, the miseries of 
suspense to endure, for ]Mh*s. Montague took 
the earliest opportunity of informing her of the 
truth. This she did with judicious tender- 
oessy but without any particular reference to 



Stlen's own feelings on the snl^ect. She 
eimply stated the fiict, at the same time car^ 
telly abstaining from eren seeming to notice in 
what manner the intelligence might be recced. 
The shock was, she expected, a severe one; 
£llen heard the desrtrnction of a hope whick 
she had indulged, far more than ske had till 
then belieyed, with extreme distress. To speak 
was almost impossible, and jettoremaia silent 
might, she feared, rereal more than she desired 
is be obseryed. She fancied an answer wsb 
expected or necessary, and rallyh^ ber powen, 
she said in a low Toice, ^I wish him^^^'^ Asp- 
pmesSf she would hare added, hot the word 
died on her lip ; a tear sprang to ber ejre, and 
bending over a basket of flowers whicb stood 
on the table, she attempted to conceal her 
, emotion. Mrs* Montague, beholding the actioD, 
and feeling that her absence would be a jrdief, 
iffose and left the room. 

On finding herself alone EUea wqpt violeatly 
JEnt some minutesu Reason and ddicacy^ liow>- 
er^f soon exerted their iaflnencei and tlurai^ 
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fibe could not cease to feel the acateness of 
grounded affection and disappoiatment, sb^ 
restrained every outward appearance of grief. 
Mrs. Montague beheld her conduct with 
fond approbation, unmixed with apprehension 
as to the final result. ^^ My child suffers, and 
will continue to suffer/' said she, after atten- 
tively regarding her, ** but it will be only for a 
time. The tenderness of her disposition w31 
naturally cause her to experience extreme pain; 
but the strength of her understanding, and 
the rectitude of her principles, will gradually, 
though ultimately, conquer regret. A well- 
regulated and virtuous mind, notwithstanding 
that it may be accompanied with more than 
usual susceptibility, will, sooner than might by 
many be expected, rise superior to the pain 
inflicted by an unworthy object. It is excel- 
lence only that can be permanently and actively 
deplored; for however we may deceive ourselves 
in the belief of the extent of our love to 
another, no degree of affection will long sur- 
vVive the. discovery that it has been built on 
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ideal worth. Let the touchstone of truth and 
goodness be once applied, and the baseless 
jbbric falls in ruin to the ground, I will not 
taj, * leaving no wreck behind ' — that may not 
be— -but such remains only as no tear shall con- 
secrate, nor remembrance preserve or hallow." 
The month of November still found Mrs. 
Montague and her young companions in Lon« 
don. The business which had made her presence 
necessary was now completed, but she resolved 
upon remaining in town for some weeks longer, 
in the hope of being able, by rational amuse^ 
ment and variety, to divert the mind of Ellen 
from the subject, to which, in despite of her 
endeavours to the contrary, it would painfully 
revert. Much, however, did she regret having 
done so, when, after having concluded the 
arrangements for her staying, she learned that 
the doctor and Mrs. Wilton had engaged a house 
in a street on the opposite side of the square 
in which they were residing. She resolved, 
however, to avoid all intercourse with th^n, 
and even to conceal, if possible, the proximity 
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of her residence; nor did she intend to name 
the circumstance to Ellen, whose feelings she 
was anxious to avoid exposing to unnecessary 
excitement. She heard that the marriage had 
not taken place, but of every other information 
she was ignorant. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



In the meantime nothing could exceed the 
exultation of Charlotte at the brilliant pros- 
pect before her; nor was the gratification of 
her parents disproportionate to her own. Lord 
Fitzosbomewas willing to beliere himself very 
happy, and unresistingly gave himself up to 
the blandishments of his fair deceirer, but he 
frequently sighed that she did not more nearly 
resemble Ellen in disposition. He never, how- 
ever, allowed himself to think seriously on the 
subject, nor to meditate on the step he was about 
to take; but suffered himself to be impelled to- 
wards its completion by every suggestion of ca- 
price or fancied inclination, rather than from 
any conviction of permanently establishing his 
felicity. The day of his nuptials was now 
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fixed ; die ceremony was to take place in Lon^i 
don^ after which the party were to proceed !• 
his ancient baronial residence in the N(Nrth« It 
was a few days before the expected event thai 
he had been to a jeweller's respecting some of 
the bidal omamentSy in company with Mi9S 
Wilton^ when passing by the honse ia wbi<^ 
Mrs. Montague resided, he bdield Etteia at the 
window. The eyes of both met at the tmsut 
lime in mutual recognition. EUen inTtduotarfly 
drew back, overcome with emoticNi ; a deadljf 
paleMess o^verspread her countenance, and • 
convulsive sigh burst from her bosom. Uii# 
consciously she closed her eyes as if she wonid 
ibnt out every trace of what she had seea; 
on again looking up, she beheld those of Mrs« 
Montague bent upon her with an expression aa 
sad, but at the same time so indefinably tender^ 
that unable to resist the impulse of the moment^ 
she threw herself into her arms, and wept in 
agony. ** Do not, do not despise mo,*^ she aft 
length murmured. «* There is nothing despi^ 
c^ble my Ellen,*' replied Mrs. Montague, in a 
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tone of voice indicatiFe of the ntmost kindness, 
*'in any natural feeling of the heart. It is the 
weak indulgence of it alone that destroys re- 
spect: and V added she, her words becoming 
less audible as the beatings of her heart in- 
creased, ^ I am less likely to censure you than 
many to whom sorrows like these might seem 
as trifles. I know well what you suflfer; a 
bitter, a cruel disappointment blighted the 
hopes, the affection of my youth, but that af- 
fection has since been returned to me twofold, 
and the void in my bosom has been filled 
beyond even my fondest expectation." 
' Her manner, as she uttered the concluding 
words, conveyed to Ellen a knowledge of the 
truth. How much is often made manifest in a 
single sentence! The more striking features 
of former years passed in instant review before 
£llen; and the cause of that tenderness and 
goodness which had often created her surprise, 
and of the involuntary agitation which she had 
occasionally observed in her benefactress, were 
fully explained : "Did my father," she mentally 
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ejaculated^ ^^ cause such sorrow, and in such 
d woman? and shall I complain and distress 
her afresh by my complaints?" The source 
of her tears was instantly stopped; and in 4 
few moments she recovered her usual sel&pds* 
session ; she raised her head from die kind 
bosom on which it had reposed, and with a 
smile in which all the beauty of her dispositioa 
was expressed, returned to the occupation 
firom which the sound of wheels had drawn her. 
Her trial, however, was not quite over. A 
few hours afterwards Lord Fitzosbomewas an^ 
nonnced— he apologized to Mrs. Montague for 
not having called before, by saying he wad 
ignorant of her residence in town, Williani 
having been so negligent a correspondent that 
he had not heard from him since he hi^d left 
Ramsgate. Whilst he was thus addressing 
Mrs. Montague, Ellen had time to recover from 
the effects which his name and entraiice had 
caused. With equal dignity and sweetness she 
met him, and though the experienced eye of 
Mrs. Montague read the effort thiit it cost ber 
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io appear nnembarraiBed and cmnpoaed, his 
•lordship percaired no differance id her manner; 
and such was tha selfish contradiction of bi^ 
kearty that he left the honae with n degree of 
disappointment^ from a persuasion that the dis- 
paaal of his hand to another had not bees 
yrodoctire of that paimwhidi yet be had feared 
il nigfat occasion. 

Theerentful momii^ that was to seal hk 
fite had now arrired. Unconseions of the w- 
ttunstance^ WiUiamy who h«d exceeded his 
hour's walk in the Park^ took the nearest way 
to Berkeley Square by passing throogh Charles 
Street, whidi he had hitherto aroided firpm a 
6ar of meeting some of the Wilton par^. 
Qtwi was his vexation wh<m having proceeded 
a short way down it he behdd several panu^n 
drawn in line, among which be recogniaed the 
Fitzosbome arms. He darted Cnrwardi^ and 
trilh swift steps reached his own. boose* The 
aKpression of his countauuiee stmck both 
Ifnu Montague and £Uen, wbA almost sioial* 
iNfteously they inquired whether any thvg^ usk 
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pleiumnt bad occurred. He eraded a direct 
answer, complained of the beat of themoming, 
ef^ his long iralk, and prepared with seeming 
impatience to sit down to the breakfast table. 
The cause of his disorder would in all proba- 
bility have passed unsuspected, had not bis 
anxiety to withdraw Ellen from her usual seat 
opposite to the window, and bis own start and 
risii^ colour at every sonnd of wheels, conveyed 
an intimation of that which be wished to conceal. 
How gladly would Ellen have escaped to her 
crwo apartment, but that was impossible ; and 
aummoning all her resolution, she kept bar 
station. 

Breakfast was not concluded when a packet 
was brought to Willkim. Perceiving from the 
supersaription that it was friMn Lord Fitzos- 
bome, he waited till the servant had closed the 
4oor, and then broke the seal. Enclosed was 
« note to Mrs. Montague. In these Lord Fits* 
osbortie briefly stated that be had deemed it 
an act of justice, ere he bound, himself by 
0ther tie% t6 make a suitabk provision for his 
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cousins, wbicb, by the accompaDym^ inst 
ment, they would find he bad dime. To M 
liam be bad secared the valuable living 

]> , with an ample allowance till be sbo 

be enabled to hold it, or, if be should dec! 
ttdcing orders, a sum of money in lieti oi 
which'wonid enable bim to follow any liberal p 
fession that be might choose, and to support 1 
in the station of a gentleman; whilst to £IIeii 
had made, in a manner equally handsome i 
delicate, an independent provision, "not eqai 
lie said, " to her merits end excellence, or 
his estimation of her worth, bat sach as 
oEimestly hoped and trusted she could recc 
from a cousin without violence to her feeling 

With a mixture of affection, grie^ and 
dignation, William threw the letter down, 
covered bis face with his hands, and for so 
moments struggled with the conflicting s 
sations that filled his breast: " What a time 
has chosen for snch a communication," a 
he abruptly. 

** The letter bears a date some days past- 
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has most probably been delayed/' observed 
Mrs. Montague, who had at first conceived a 
similar impression of its indelicacy. 

^* But does he think that I will stoop to such 
an indignity as to accept favours from one who 
has had so little respect to honour," exclaimed 
William, whose feelings were roused to a degree 
of irritation by the injury done to Ellen which 
no injustice to himself could have excited. 
** Never, never— I scorn his kindness and—** 
himself; he was about to add, when his lord- 
ship suddenly entered the room, extreme dis- 
tress and agitation so visibly depicted oil las 
countenance!, that for an instant all were unable 
to address him. He sank into a chair. William 
was the first to hasten to his side, while Ellen 
remained a silent and unmovable spectator of 
tiie scene. He was eagerly entreated to reveal 
the cause of his disorder by Mrs. Montague and 
William, but it was some time before he was 
able to give a distinct or connected account 
of what had thus affected him. 
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The particulars of the circamstancey how« 
ever, were as follows. 

The company were assembled m tfaedrawii^* 
room ready to set out to the cfaurcfa, when 
Lord Fitzosbome was informed that a person 
desired to speak with him immediately. << Im* 
possible/' impatiently exclaimed his lordsbqi, 
at the same time reprimanding the aervant for 
not having denied him. ** He will take no 
denial/' was the reply, ** but inmts on seeing 
your lordship, and that even without delay. 
His business, he says, is of a private nature, and 
of the utmost c<Hisequence ; and he positively 
reinses to leave the house without having 
spoken with you/' Thus compelled to yield, 
Lord Fitzosbome apologized for his absenee, 
and repaired, in no very agreeable iiH>od, to 
the apartment in wbidi the unwelcome intruder 
awaited him. 

Neither his surprise nor vexation was dimi- 
nished on perceiving Mr. Richards, the jeweller 
of whom the bridal ornaments had been ordered. 
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^ I am extr^[i^y sony, my lord,'' said he, 
respectfully bowing, *Ho bave dktorbed you, 
and— -and— much more so to wak upon yon for 
the unpleasant purpose for which I am come.* 
He paused in considerable agitation. 

" Explain yourself quickly," exclaimed Lord 
Pitzosbome, the natural impetuosity of his 
temper gaining the ascendancy; ^* I have really 
no time to waste in unnecessary details : '' then 
ashamed of the manner in which he had spoken, 
he with equd quickness, but with more eour* 
tesy, continued, '^ Don't trouble yourself le 
tell me particulars. Do you want money ^ If 
so, say it at once, and I will give you a check 
for any sum that you may widi. Indeed it h 
entirely your own fiiult in not completing my 
order, that you have not been paid before. 
How much will you havef^' He had seated 
fainself at die table, and seizing a pen, awaited 
the reply. ^ No, no, my lord,'' said Richardi^, 
still more distressed, ^ you entirely mistake 
Hi^^I have a most painful commmiication fo 
make, which coocems your lordship not less 
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than myseify and I entreat your forbearance 
and patience while I do so/* 

Surprised and not altogether without some 
feeling of indefinable alarnii he reseated him- 
self, and olSered a chair to Mt. Richards. 
^ You may remember, my \ordf* resumed the 
latter, ** that about a month ago you brought 
me a bracelet clasp, with a desire that I would 
make another to match it." 

** I did so/' interrupted Lord Fitzosbome, 
^ and the order is still incomplete ; but what 
1ms this to do just now.*' 

** Excuse me, my lord,'' continued Richards, 
^ you shall hear. The setting was so remark- 
able that I laid it aside with an intention of 
giFing it to a workman whom I considered as 
most likely to execute it to your satisfaction. 
The poor man, however, fell ill, and in the 
hurry of business the order for a f^w days 
escaped my recollection. In the meantime a 
circumstance occurred which gave me consid^- 
able uneasiness. A ring of great beauty and 
ralue was missing. My suspicion fell on a 
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young mail whom I bad lately received iuto my 
employ, which was strengthened, if not perhaps 
entirely excited, by the remembrance that a loss 
had been sustained in the house from which I 
had taken him. He saw what was passing in 
my mind, and was naturally wretched. He 
took every means in his power to clear himself 
and made a diligent search in every part of 
the shop, but in vain. He then endeavoured 
to recall to mind the various persons tp whom 
he had shown it, and at length it occurred to 
him that a young lady, whose extreme beauty 
had attracted his attention, had particularly 
admired it, and only declined purchasing it 
because it did not fit the finger on which she 
wished to wear it. She wanted it for the third 
finger, but it was only large enough for the 
fourth. He described the lady to me, and no 
one, my lord, could mistake the description.'' 

Lord Fitzosbome started up in a rage, and 
his eyes flashed fire. ^' What do you mean to 
insinuate!'' said he; *^I will hear no more, 
and have already listened too long ; this inso- 
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knee ift insofferable.'' He mored luMtiiytoi* 
wards the door. 

** Stay, nay lord/' aaid Mr. Ridhardfly re« 
q>6ctfully detaining hini» ^ and bear me to the 
end — believe me, you will repent it if yoa do 
not." Lord Fitzosbome threw himself on a 
«ofa« Richards reatimed : ^ Whilst we were 
talking over the matter, the workauui to when 
I had originally intended to entrust the exeat* 
tion of your order came in* I sent TbompsoB 
to my desk for it; but tiever shall I tatgti 
his look when almost breathless he retareed, 
entreating me to tell him from whence I bad 
received the bracelet which he held ia his faaad. 
I told him of course, and deooAmfed the cause 
of his agitation. * It is the very saaie,' he ie» 
plied^ ^ that was missing from Mr. Clarke's at 
Bamsgate, and for the loss of which we we^ 
all discharged.' * But/ said I, ^ may it not bs 
the fellow to that which was then tiQ£M>ld?' 
* Noy' replied he positively, * I know it welW 
this mark (pointing out a flaw in the principal 
stone) I can swear to— 4€t me go dawn tp 
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Bams^te immediatdy, and so pat the matter 
out of all doubt ; my character is at stakes 
pray do not tiieref<Hre refuse me/ 1 not only 
ftllowesdy but commanded, him to depart m» 
stantty/* 

^ Welly «>/' said Lord Fitzosborne, whose 
ilDward agitation increased^ while the haughti- 
ness of bis nMinner became m<Mre apparent, ** he 
was doubtless satisfied.'' 

** He was, my lord ; Mr. Clarke actually 
produced the fellow clasp, and at once declared 
the one which Thompson took down to be that 
which bad been stolen from him — a fact which 
has been confirmed by the workman who exe- 
cuted both.'* 

Lord Fitzosi>ome was staggered, but in as 
steady a Toice as he could ccmimand, he said, 
** And pray, sir, what are your views in this 
detail? What are your wishes t'* 

^lam anxious to be allowed, with my friend, 
to speak to the lady,*' replied Richatds. 

** Toher iadier you certainly shall,** returned 
Lord Fitzosbome," who, by the bye, I think, . 
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would have been the more proper person to 
hkve communicated with in the first instance." 
So saying, he rang the bell, and deaired Dr. 
Wilton to be summoned. ^I beg your par- 
don, my lord/' said Richards, *^ for difiering in 
opinion with you* I had peculiar motives for 
not doing so, among which real respect fcnr 
yourself was by no means the least pow^erfol." 
^^ I thank you,'' said Lord Fitzosbome, iu a 
lone the bitterness of which was in contradiction 
to his words. 

Dr. Wilton at this instant appeared, when the 
former conversation was repeated. Tbe narra- 
tion was received with far lesstemper by thedoo 
tor than it had been by Lord Fitxosbome. Re- 
gardless of that delicacy of feeling which would 
have dictated a very different line of conduct in 
the latter, he desired Richards to follow him; 
then leaving him in the apartment adjoining that 
in which the company remained in wondering 
and anxious suspense, he there declared that 
a very disagreeable mistake respecting some 
jewels had occurred which only his daughter 
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could rectify, and taking her hand, led her 
away. As he did so he felt her tremble 
excessively. He chid her kindly for her uih 
necessary terror, and bade her take courage. 
His words seemed to have the desired elSecty 
for she met Mr. Richards with all the boldness 
of apparent innocence, and with unfaltering 
voice declared, in answer to her father's in- 
terrogations, that she had bought the bracelets 
when she was in France, and that she had had 
the misfortune to lose one of them -at a ball 
given in Paris by the English ambassador. 

" They are not French manufacture," said 
Mr. Eichards; " but I beg my friend may bo 
present and answer for himself." 

Mr. Clarke was immediately summoned. 
He entered accompanied by a young man, 
whose countenance, when he gained a view of 
Miss Wilton, betrayed the greatest agitation. 
Lord Fitzosborne observed the circumstance, 
and paced the room with increasing pertur- 
bation. Mr. Clarke positively affirmed the 
bracelet in question to be the same he had lost 

o 
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from his «hop, and concluded by producing 
that which completed the pair, and appealing 
to Thompson for a confirmation of the fact. 
This was given in few but confident tenns. 
Mr. Richards then asked him if be bad anj 
thing else to say. The poor young man for aft 
instant hesitated in evident distress ; but reco- 
vering himself, he added with firmness, <^ This 
(pointing to Miss Wilton) was the lady to whom 
I last showed the ring, and who evinced such 
extreme admiration of it." 

" What!** exclaimed Dr. Wilton, transported 
beyond every bound of prudence, and almost of 
reason, ^< do you dare to insinuate that mj 
daughter has committed a theft? Pray, gentle- 
men,** continued he, opening the door of the 
inner drawing-room, *^ have the goodness to 
walk hero, for really such insolence must be 
properly witnessed.** 

Charlotte now burst into a passionate flood of 
tears, whilst Lord Fitzosborne, between con- 
tending enM>tions, seemed to sufler an agony not 
to be equalled even by her own. 
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Dr. Wilton repealed tbe whole iharg€ to ihe 
party who had entered. Astonbhtnent abd itU 
digtiation marked the countenance of his audi* 
tors, and severe censure was passed on ttie cbn. 
duct of the two jewellers. 
. ^ Gentlemen/- said Mr. Richards, in a tone 
that commanded attention, ^ I entreat yon to Tie 
Moderate-^^not for my sake, but for yonr own. 
Do not compel me against my inclination to 
proceed to extremities. I would save the youngs 
lady and all her family from disgitice ; but if 
you force me to act contrary to my desire, the 
consequences must rest with yourselves. Ma^ 
dam/' continued he, approaching; Charlotte, who 
had concealed her face in her handkerchief, 
^< most earnestly, most respectfully i beseech 
you to retire with me a few mrnutes^'^ 

** Insolent request I" exclaimed Dr. Wilton, 
^ I forbid her to leave the room for an instant.*' 

** Then if it must be so,'' resumed Richards^, 
^- 1 conjure you to make in public the acknow^ 
lodgment I require; you know th^e is jwH 
cause for it; and on the word of a man and of 

02 
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a Christian I will pledge both for myself and 
my companions that the transaction sball never 
be divulged.'' 

With asseverations of innocence and total 
ignorance of the whole circumstance that ap^ 
palled rather than relieved Lord Fitzosbomey 
who stood supporting her, Miss Wilton replied 
to this address. Encouraged by her declara- 
tionsy her friends were about to repeat their 
censures when Richards beg^d to be heard. 
*^ Gentlemen," said he, greatly affected, ^ you 
compel me to measures I lament; but my own 
character is now at stake, and I am necessitated 
to do that in vindication of myself to which 
no other consideration would have urged me. 
I repeat — the young lady is guilty/ and I 
here produce authority for the search of her 
person and of the house. Save yourself, ma- 
dam," continued he, tears starting into his eyes, 
'* spare yourself, unfortunate, misguided young 
lady, from such an indignity." Not a ray of 
colour was to be seen either in the lip or cheek 
of Charlotte, as .withdrawing her hands fronn 
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her face she said, ^' I am innocent of the charge, 
and insist upon retiring instantly." 

^ Noy madaniy" returned Richards, ** that at 
present is impossible. Do your duty/' added 
he, turning to two men who stood at the door. 
** Young lady," continued he sternly, " I would 
have saved you, I would have saved your pa- 
rents and this amiable young nobleman, but 
you have less feeling for yourself and for them 
than has a stranger. Officers, I declare that 
the ring on that htdy's little finger is mine — is 
the same that was taken out of my shop." 

Thus detected she could brave conviction no 
longer, but tearing the ring from her finger, 
and throwing it on the ground, sank in a deep 
swoon into Lord Fitzosbome's arms, who bore 
her out of the apartment. Nothing could equal 
the consternation and distress of the several 
members of the parly present. Concealment 
was impossible, and public exposure was now 
the portion of her who a few hours before was 
exulting in all the pride of triumph, and in the 
prospect of wealth, rank, and splendour. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Lord Fiteosborne having cotvsigned hk in- 
•ensible burthen to proper attendants, returned 
hastily in search of Mr. Richards, whom he 
thanked for the manner in which he had con- 
ducted himselfyconj uriag him at the same iime to 
keep the late. disgraceful circumstance as sc^cret 
aa possible* He then left the house, ami rushed 
with precipitation to seek the aympathy of friends 
in whom no deceit. was to be feared, aad whom 
his. heart told hiigi he ought never to have left 
So gr^al^ Jh^^eyei;, was the shedi which he had 
;Veceivef||,,that it waaRot till the evening' that be 
fifmld hrjyag him^s^Iftc^ rejoin the party, havmg 
fipe^t the rest of. the morningt after the first 
cxpIamtifRy wid« William atone. Mrs. Jklom- 
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ague held out her hand to him as he approached, 
and seated him by her side on the sofa, a place 
which he the more readily accepted, as Ellen 
was already sitting there. A general conversa-i 
lion was attempted, but in vain— one subject 
alone occupied the thoughts of all. 

'' I am rightly punished," exclaimed Lord 
Fitzosborne, after having recapitulated some of 
the parts of the scene, '' I am rightly punished ; 
but thank Heaven, that the knowledge of her 
character came not too late to preserve nie from 
lasting disgrace. O Ellen, in the presence 
of those whom we both love^ hear me solemnly 
vow that if you, my beloved cousin, refuse to 
unite your fate with mine, I will be the husband 
of no other woman/' 

^ This is no moment for such protestations/* 
said she in much confusion, endeavouring to 
withdraw her hand, which he had taken. 

^* Perhaps not,'' returned his lordship ; *' but 
mj determination is fixed. 1 have gone wrong 
ever since I left you, and it will be only in your 
society that 1 can recover my own forfeited sdfi- 
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esteem. William I Mrs. M(mtague ! speak for 
me. J^y mother also/' continued he, gracefully 
bending his knee before the latter, " wUl you 
refuse me for a son f " 

Mrs. Montague was much affected ; she re- 
clined her face towards him, and kissed his 
forehead affectionately ; the tears trembled in 
ber eyes as she placed Ellen's band in his: 
** Bless you, Heaven bless. you, my children!'* 
she exclaimed. She paused, for emotion pre- 
vented utterance; then recovering herself, added, 
*' But it will be well to avoid fresh excitement; 
let composure be restored, and a proper period 
elapse for the exercise of reason and propriety. 
In the mean time let the present pass as if it had 
not been ; in a few days we shall be better able 
to converse, and to decide on some points, which 
yet require consideration." 

This was a judicious relief to all parties. 
Early the next moitiing Lord Fitzosborne called 
in Charles Street, to make inquiries personally 
w;hich he had previously done through mes« 
sengers only. He found th<s doctor and Mrs. 
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Wihon iu the deepest affliction, aud over- 
whelmed with dtsappointment and the «ense' i^f 
disgrace. Charlotte had made a full disclosure 
of the fact to her father, and that in an agony of 
distress which defies description; " O my dear 
lather," she exclaimed, *^ that I had been earlier 
discovered! that yon had sought more deeply 
into the truth when I was a child, instead oir 
being satisfied with my representations! that 
you had studied your daughter's disposition! 
Oh, that my mother had exerted her proper 
authority over me ! I then had been saved'from 
ruiii— all of us from this infamy. Tfa^e Was "A 
time when even gentle correction would hfcive 
conquered that vice which has led to such^eti 
rible consequences— for indeed I loved you 
both sincerely.'* " 

** Reproach me not, my child," exclaimej 
Mrs. Wilton. 

" I do not mean to reproach you," return^ 
the nnhftppy Charlotte, *^ there is Ihtlef excui^e 
for me, for I have never been ignorant of th€^ 
distinction between right and 'wrong, nor unac-T' 

03 
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quainted widi what my dahf to my Creator 
and myself required; but to t&at ulibgrufded 
indulgence which led you nlfri^ to teacih me 
to restrict my desires, and to thkt e&se wftk 
which my father suffered me to dbceire bim, 
may all my failings all my crimMy' be "(iriii- 
eipally attributed. Alas ! yoni^ la I wais, Whilst 
I took advantage of your omission of duty, Istaiw 
your error, and blamed yon for it«— Ua^ more, 
I learned to contemn your authority,' Erery 
new g^tiOcation of my inclinatitm in oppoBitioa 
to yours, lessened my r^pe^t; and every suc- 
cessful evasion strengthened me in liabits of 
deceit. And yet how often lAre I even in 
such moments regretted that I was not detected! 
How often have I longed to be compelled to 
adjure the hateful practice to which I was ad^ 
dieted ; for I had no power of ref<Nmiatioii in 
myself, and temptation was rendered irresistible. 
by habit. The extraordinary concealment of 
my theft at Miss Elisou's, occasioned a eonfiiw 
mation of all that was wrong in nie« She said 
* my sin would find me out,' and At aaid rigbl^ 
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but oh! that tbe discovery had been made 
then ! even at that time 1 might have been 
saved. As it was I felt a confidence in my 
guilty which has never since deserted me ; and 
tbi3 very morning" — she shuddered as she spoko 
at the recollection of the scene — ^^ I was so as^ 
fured of escape, that nothing but positive de<» 
tection could have checked my asseveration of 
innocence — Alas! I had so often befoi*e pro* 
faned the name of Him whose laws I so shame* 
fully transgressed, that I fear the most direct 
perjury would scarcely have had a terror for 
me." 

She was silent for some time, and then in 
a fresh burst of anguish continued : ^* I am 
shut out from society for ever. I have lost 
the being of all others who, independently of 
the gratification which a connexion with him 
offered to my vanity and ambition, was th^ 
only one who had ever interested my affec* 
tions. Never, never will he consent to unitp 
himself to a wretdi so disgraced, so unwortfaj 
of him, as myself." 
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She wept with such uncootrolable vehe* 
mence, that a violent fit of hysterics followed. 
So excessive indeed was the'agitatioii which 
she had suffered throughout the daj^ that be- 
fore the following morning she was iu a high 
state of fever. Delirium almost immediately 
ensued ; and the wretched parents now hung 
over their child distracted at the idea of losing 
ber, and yet scarcely knowing whether the pro* 
longation of her life were to be desired* 

Mrs. Montague no sooner beard of their si- 
tuation, than she offered her services. Her 
kindness was thankfully accepted, and she 
immediately spent the principal part of her 
time at their residence. In conjunction with 
Ellen, she was equally the superintending 
nurse of the invalid, and the consoler and 
streng^hener of her afflicted parents. The 
task, however, . was a peculiarly distressing 
one. Every assistance was called in to the 
aid of the sufferer, but in vain. Terrible w as 
the spectacle that for many days presented 
itself. The unhappy girl raved incessantly, 
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except tvlien, exhausted by exertiop^ she lay in 
a state of insensibility, whilst the former -wwlsf 
ings of her mind were clearly discernible amidst 
this aberration of reason. Sometimes she talkddi 
of equipages and entertainments, sometimes of 
jewels and dress. At others she spoke in; a CQm^ 
manding tone, desiring persons to be gone, and 
occasionally making such vehement protestations 
of innocence^coupled with such powerful appeals 
to Heaven for their truths that her more highly 
principled hearers shrunk from her in alarm. The 
names of her parents, of Lord Fitzosborne, and 
of Ellen were constantly on her lips ; but when 
she mentioned the Iatter> it was always with 
allusion- to more youthful scenes, and particii^ 
larly to the memorable occurrence at Mis9 
Elison's. On one of these occasions she im« 
plored Ellen's pardon. She was perfectly un^ 
conscious of what she said, but forgetful of th^ 
circumstance, and bathed in tears, Ellen with 
every tender expression that a feeling hearl 
could devise, assured her of perfect forgiveness. 
But no sound reached the understanding of her 
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to whom the words were addressed, and froth 
RSsereratioiiSy accompanied with a violent stnigw 
gle, impelled the terrified coa^EMter to throw 
herself into the arms of her benefactress, whe 
was watching beside her* ** B«t lor you/* she 
sobbedy ^ I might have been as poor Charlotte 
now is. My more than modiar, my best of 
friends, what language can express my obl%a* 
tions to you/' ** I have only endeavcmred to 
do my duty,^ replied Mrs. Montague nueekly; 
^ but thanks be to Him, whose g^ce enabled 
me to discharge it even as imperfectly as I fear 
it has been done/' 

*^ What then must be my self^eproaches if thus 
you speak,^' groaned Mrs, Wilton, ^ how has my 
duty been performed ! My supiaeneas has mined 
her who was dearer to me than life itself!" She 
stood by the bedside, her eyes rivetted on the 
still beautiful, though often convulsed features 
of her daughter. ^ She hears me not»'' coiw 
tinued she, after having pronounced her name 
several times, and kissed her parched lips asd 
Imming cheek; ^ m vain I carsss her; she 
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cannot (listingaish me, and if «he cou1d» has 
she cause to return my caresses 1 Bat look on 
me, my child, look once more on your wretched 
mother} Hear her entreat you to forgive her. 
What i no answer ! Ah that frightful glare !««> 
those mnnatural tones.'' She endeavpured to 
drown the sound hy hastily stopping her ears, 
and shuddmng, closed her eyes. 

The struggle between. disease and a youths 
ful and naturally fine constitution continued 
fiNT some days severe, but hopeless* On the 
e%hth, however, her sufferings terminated, and 
the unhappy Charlotte breathed her last in the 
arms of her father. Reason had no more re* 
turned ; she quitted this world insensible to the 
grief of her parents, and to the sympathy of Iwr 
friends. No tears of contrition had washed the 
stains of guilt, no prayer for mercy had secured 
an all-powerful Intercessor* The name of thm 
Deity, alas! was often uttered, but it was in 
profanation, or without meaning ; and thus, in 
fearful conBrmation of a life of error, she finally 
passied to her eternal doom, her offences w^ 
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acknowledged, her sins unrepented of, Ler par- 
don to human apprehension unsealed. 

** This, this is agony !'* exclaimed Dr. WiltoD, 
as with a heavy groan be relinquished the 
corpse, and pressed a long farewell kiss on the 
marble forehead of her who had been the object 
of his parental pride and delight. *^ Would, my 
poor child ! that we might have ming^Ied our 
repentant tears together, and received each 
other's forgiveness and blessing, ere we had been 
parted for ever ! Ah ! not for ewer— we shall 
meet ag^ain ; but God grant that it may not be 
to hear thee accuse thy more criminal parents 
of that guilt which has destroyed thee !'' 

Unable to endure the dreadful idea, he clasped 
his hands in speechless woe, and then vented 
his feelings in fervent, but mental prayer. 
Mrs. Montague did not attempt to administer 
consolation on grounds which her principles 
condemned, much as she pitied the unhappy 
mourners; esteeming it a species of cruelty, 
rather than of kindness, to endeavour to Leal by 
deceitful palliatives wounds that can only be 
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properly cured by a just apprehension of their 
nature, and a judicious application of such cor- 
rectives as they require. She could not but 
condemn the conduct which they had pursued 
towards their departed daughter, and she made 
no concealment of her sentiments. While, 
however, she admitted the justice of the re- 
proaches with which they loaded themselves,she 
both kindly and wisely led them to a due con- 
sideration of their offence as it respected their 
God, rather than to the contemplation of its con- 
sequences as it regarded her whom they had lost« 
By this prudent diversion of their sorrow she 
opened the way for the suggestion of those con- 
solations which are authorized in Holy Writ, 
and which alone could effectually restore them 
to composure. " You have erred," she fre- 
quently replied to both, ** and your self-accu- 
sations are but too well founded ; but waste 
not hours which should be devoted to improve- 
ment, in unprofitable regret. Humble your- 
selves under the correcting hand of God, and 
let the future atone for that which is past." 
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^ Atone !*' moarnfully ejaculated Dr. Wilton ; 
** had I another child I might atone by due 
attention to my surviving one, for my neglect 
or mismanagement of her who is gone ; but ail 
opportunity of atonement is cut off from me, 
for— I am childless/' 

^ True/' rejoined Mrs. Montague; ^ He, 
however, by whose mercy we are brought to a 
sense of our criminality, never leaves us without 
opportunity of some kind, to prove the sincerity 
of our repentance ; atonement may, and can be, 
made in a variety of ways, though not exactly 
in that particular situation in which we incurred 
the necessity of it. Ah ! my dear sir, there are 
numbers who .may profit by the talents and 
exertions which have hitherto been exercised 
only for self-gratification, and net for the glory 
of Him from whom you received tbein ; and 
whose good deeds, through your instrumentality, 
shall plead hereafter in your behalf, when yon 
most need support. You likewise, my dear 
Riadam, by rising superior to your former habits 
of indolence, may become a blesnng to numy 
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of whom you are now entirely ignorant. Let 
repentance have its due work, and carefully 
endeavour to answer the ends of this awful 
visitation, doubting not but * that it shall turn 
to your profit, and shall help you forward in 
the way that leadeth to everlasting life.' Mer* 
ciful is the Lord whom we serve: plenteous 
in goodnes, ^he doth not always chide;' but 
having in justice punished our tram^ressions, 
he makes our correction conducive to our 
happiness, and blotting out the offence that 
would condemn us for ever from his presence, 
sets only our contrition and humiliation in the 
light of his countenance, and receives us to the 
arms of his forgiveness and his love." 

At the end of a yemr Ellen became the wife 
of Lord Fitzosborne, with every prospect of 
such happiness as a moderate and well-disci- 
plined mind can expect in a state of existence 
which has been ordained, not for enjoyment 
only, but for trial. The ceremony was performed 
by William, who the same morning was in- 
ducted to the living of D ■ . 
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The heart of Mrs. Montague was full as she 
bestowed her benediction on her adopted chil« 
dren, on the memorable day on which they 
might both be said to be established for life. 
A contemplation of their happiness insensibly 
led her to speak more openly of herself than 
she had ever done. ^^ Yes!'* she exclaimed^ 
*^ in the early days of sorrow and disappointment 
I wept because my affections were thrown back 
upon my hands, and I mourned because I was 
alone. AH in the world, I thought, had some 
sweet tie, some sacred link to attach them to 
life; whilst I seemed to be an isolated being, 
alike unconnected and useless. I had well 
nigh refused to be comforted, and had resolved 
to bury myself in obscurity ; but this was not 
permitted. A severe trial was prepared for me ; 
I shrank from it indeed, but duty finally pre- 
vailed, and I met it with a firm though aching 
heart, and duty continued to prevail over 
private feelings throughout a long and painful 
period, and to support me through many a 
trying scene, and it has left behind it a bless- 
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irig and a recompense. Subdued -by suffering 
abd self-denial, and enabled by the ease of my 
circumstances to take upon me the charge of 
you, my children, the blow that rendered you 
orphans was made the means of my happiness. 
The yearnings of my heart were satisfied by 
your affection, and its void filled by the pleasing 
anxiety and constant occupation that you af- 
forded me. Neither useless, nor alone iu 
society, I have been amply rewarded for all my 
former privations and disappointments. I have 
been, I humbly trust, the favoured means of 
training you up to a blessed eternity ; and my 
remaining years will, I hope, be soothed by 
the duteous care of those whose attachment 
and respect have long made me cease to re- 
member that I was not their mother. My task 
IS now nearly finished, and my course is draw- 
ing to its end; but the decline of life will be 
sweet to me, for your continued and increasing 
virtues will assure me that I have not lived in 
vain ; and when the last sad hour shall arrive, 
when even these dear ties must, for a time at 
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least, be broken, I shall sink to the grare in die 
hope diat my uiemoiy will be cherished, and 
my remembrance hononred.'' 

** Talk not so, my dear madam,'' said Lord 
Fitzosborne ; *^ we hare, I trust, many happy 
years to spend together. See, my Ellen weept, 
and we must have no tears on this day :" and 
so saying* he gently wiped off the drops that 
hung on the eyelashes of Ellen, while his own 
glistened with similar emotion. 

^* Far be it from me," replied Mrs. MonU 
ague, smiling affectionately, ** to cast a shade 
over our Ellen's happiness (for I will not en- 
tirely give up my claim) on this or any future 
day; but thoughts like these have less of sor- 
row than of enjoyment, and serve to heighten 
while they, purify present felicity.** 

^^ And dear Edward," said Ellen, <^ these 
were not the only thoughts that contributed to 
my tears." She paused, fearful of giving him 
pain by the allusion. 

<^ I understand you well,'* replied Lord Fitz- 
osborne in a chastened tone of voices ^ and the 
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renierabrance tempers a joy wliich would other- 
wise know no bounds." 

« Then," said William, " I am glad to find I 
am not singular; this day's happiness has 
brought so strongly to my mind the late awful 
circumstances, that I was afraid my old habit 
of viewing every thing under its more sombre 
aspect was again creeping over me. I have 
looked at you, at my sister, and at Mrs. Mont« 
ague, and almost in spite of myself I have 
thought of poor Charlotte. I am a young 
divine," added he, blushing, " but the past and 
the present, as they have presented themselves 
before me, seem to carry an exact exemplifica- 
tion of those impressive words — ' Verily there 
is a reward for the righteous ; doubtless there 
is a God that judgeth the earth.' " 



THE END. 



Whiting, Printer, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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